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NOTICE. 


Qsand after the Ist January 1851, an important change will 
be made in the Price, Contents, and Conduct of THE 
Limepany GAZETTE. 


In accordance with the general demand for a sound 
critical review of New PusiicaTions, at a price that comes 
within the reach of all well-informed classes, this old-esta- 
plished Journal will in future be devoted exclusively to 
Leregatore,—and soldat Threepence. It will not be 
reduced in size, but will continue a sheet of sixteen quarto 


pages. 


In 1817, when Tae LirenaRy GAZETTE was established, it 
embraced the whole circle of Literature, Science, and Art, 
inelading Music and the Drama,—and was sold at a Shilling. 
As readers and competition increased, the price was reduced 
to Ninepence,—then to Fourpence. The spread of educa- 
tion and the desire of being informed of what is going on in 
the world of letters has so increased among those who were 
never contemplated as readers of a literary periodical, that 
the present alteration has been determined upon under a 
conviction that the additional number of readers will more 
than compensate for the difference in price. 


The same reasons which have led to a reduction in the 
pice of Tae Lirenary Gazette, have induced an alteration 
initsContents. Literature, Science, Fine Arts, Music, and 
the Drama, can scarcely be treated efficiently within the 
compass of a weekly Journal. Science and Art have each 
their separate Journals ;—Music and the Drama are fully 
reported in the Newspapers. Instead of treating superfi- 
cially of all, the Conductors of Tue LiTerany GAzeTTE 
have resolved to devote their energies to one and the most 
coprehensive—LiTERATURE. An exception will, however, 
bemade during the first few months of the coming year in 
favour of the weekly notice which the Journal has pledged 
itself to give of the History, Progress, and Contents of the 
National Exhibition of Industry. 


All New English Books of interest, and occasionally 
Foreign Works, will be entrusted for review to the first 
writers of the day, and no department of literature will be 
unrepresented. Books of Philosophy, Classics, History, 
Biography, Archeology, Travels, Poetry, Plays, Works of 
Fiction, &€. will be reviewed by the highest authorities on 
the respective subjects; and although it is not intended to 
report the meetings of the scientific Societies, the progress 
of Natural and Physical Science will be ably shown in the 
reviews of scientific Books and Memoirs. 





Tae Lirerary Gazette will be published every Saturday 
morning at 5 a.m., in time for despatch by the morning 
mails, and re-issued in Monthly Parts. Subscribers re- 
nitting in advance (half-yearly, 8s. 8d.; or yearly, 17s. 4d.) 
may have their copies forwarded to their address in any 
batt of the United Kingdom by post. 


Tur Lrrerany Gazette may be procured of any Book- 
seller or Newsvendor in London, and of the principal Book- 
tellers throughout the country. 


Orders and Advertisements will in future be received 
'y Meters. REEVE and BENHAM, 5, Henrictta Street, 
Covent Garden, where, after the \st of January, 1851, The 
literary Gazette will be published. 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
DANTE AND HIS TIMES. 


Etudes historiques sur Dante Alighieri et son 
époque. By M. Sausse-Villiers. Paris, 
1850. 

A New book upon Dante can hardly fail to 

be acceptable to the student of Italian litera- 

ture. We cannot indeed hope, after all that 
has been written of late years, that any new 
biographer or annotator will be able to add 
very largely to our stores, or to clear up 
effectually those mists through which the 
genius of the Michael Angelo of poetry looms 
in such gloomy grandeur. Much, however, 
may be done by an investigation of the 
earliest documents—by ransacking libraries 
and examining manuscripts of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, not even yet brought 
to light—and particularly, as M. Sausse- 

Villiers has done, by a patient study of 

Dante’s works, when undertaken for truth 

only, and not in defence of some preconceived 

theory. Of the latter class of writers, the 
parasites of genius, there are already too 
many, who add largely to the bulk of our 
libraries without increasing their value. 
Dante has found many biographers, but 
hardly one historian; and yet the course of 
his adventurous life, and the annals of the 
stirring times in which he lived, would form 

a noble subject of meditation. At the end of 

the thirteenth century Italy was agitated by 

that eternal quarrel between the priesthood 
and the empire, which brought so many evils 
in its train—a quarrel still bitter as ever in 

Piedmont, and even now threatening the 

tranquillity of Ireland and of England. In 

the midst of these contests several famous 
cities threw off their chains. Pisa, Venice, 

Genoa, Bologna, and Florence raised a shout 

of liberty that startled the imperial eagle in 

his Alpine eyrie, and shook the triple crown 
on the head of the successor of the fisherman. 

Jt would have been a fortunate thing for 

humanity if these little states could have 

maintained their independence in the vicinity 
of the great monarchical powers. But Pope 
and Emperor intervened with a policy that 
has become traditional; and the parties into 
which these republics were divided, blindly 
and madly accepted the patronage and pro- 
tection of each in turn. At Florence, the 
Guelphs professed themselves supporters of 
the c ob 5 and the Ghibelines of the empire, 
but without caring much for the one or the 
other. The true question between them was, 
whether the people or the wealthy citizens 
should govern the state; and in the continual 
danger of foreign invasion, the popular party 
found its interest in attaching itself to the 

Pope and to France against Germany, whilst 

the higher classes were more interested in 

joining the emperor. Each in turn rose and 
fell; each in turn became victors or victims. 

Such was the condition of these free states 

when Dante was born at Florence in 1265. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers 





that he, like many others who have risen to 
eminence, gave early indications of his future 
destiny. Precocious in passion as in genius, 
we are told that at the age of nine he became 
violently enamoured of the ‘incomparable 
Beatrice,’ then one year his junior. The two 
children grew up together, their love strength- 
ening with their growth. Dante, on whom the 
inspiration of poetry had already fallen, cele- 
brated the beauty and virtues of his youn 
mistress in such tender strains, that sever 
ladies of Florence, envious of Beatrice, resolved 
to rob her of her lover. But Dante resisted 
all their seductions, remaining faithful to the 
lady of his thoughts; and some years*after- 
wards, when death took her from him, he 
scarcely ate or slept; he would not speak, 
neglected his person, and became a savage 
thing to the eye, “wna cosa selvatica a vedere.” 
In the composition of the Vita Nuova, which 
appeared in 1295, and which contains distinct 
hints of the design of his great poem, he 
sought and found consolation. But this could 
not satisfy the ardour of a mind which soon 
exhausted the whole cycle of medieval learn- 
ing. Under the direction of the celebrated 
Brunetto Latini, he studied history, divinity, 
philosophy, and jurisprudence, and whatever 
else might fit him for the duties of public life. 
He mingled in politics, and took part in the 
government of his country. From his conduct 
when a magistrate, it is evident that he con- 
demned alike the madness of Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, Bianchi and Neri, for he sent the 
leaders of both into exile. Of that exile he 
himself not long after became a sharer, for 
refusing to receive a French prince, sent by 
Boniface VIII., under the pretext of pacifying 
their civic dissensions. He now openly em- 
braced the Ghibeline or imperial party, and 
composed a treatise, De Monarchia, to prove 
that all the woes of Italy sprang from the 
false doctrine that the pope had a right to 
interfere in temporal concerns. Towards the 
close of his life he wandered from city to city, 
almost from house to house, receiving hospi- 
tality, sometimes conferred with a generosity 
and dignity becoming his genius and character, 
and at others with that insolence which petty 
tyrants alone can assume. We are told 
that one day, while living at Verona, his 
rincely host, Can Grande della Scala, 
fad the bad taste to ask him how it was 
that the courtiers were fonder of the company 
of the court jester than of so wise and learned 
amanas Dante. ‘ Why,’ replied he with a 
smile, “ ’tis because we are all fond of what is 
most like ourselves.” Another anecdote is 
recorded of his stayin the same city, which tells 
us how deeply the iron of injustice and persecu- 
tion had entered into his soul. In his youth 
he was eminently handsome, but in a grave 
and melancholy style, characteristic of his 
mind. Years of exile had added to the 
natural sternness of his countenance, and he 
used to relate that one day, as he passed by 
a portico where several women were sitting, 
one of them whispered, with awe-stricken 
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looks, “‘ Do you see that man? that is he who 
goes down to hell whenever he pleases, and 
brings us back tidings of the sinners below.” 
“ Very likely,” rejoined her companion; ‘‘ see 
how his face is scarred with fire and brimstone, 
and blackened with smoke; and how his hair 
and beard have been singed and curled in the 
flames.” Exile had not, however, entirely 
estranged him from his beloved Florence. 
In the Convito, he speaks of it with great 
tenderness of language, calling the injustice 
of the citizens towards him, not a crime, but 
a fault; and praying that his bones may at 
last repose in the soft bosom of that land 
which had nursed him: “ E nel quale, con 
buona pace di quella, desidero con tutto il 
cuore di riposare l’animo stanco, e terminare 
il tempo chi mi é dato.” i ; 

In close study and in the continuation of 
his Divine Comedy, the poet sought forget- 
fulness of the discomforts and humiliations of 
his exile. The muse was faithful to his invo- 
cation, and the most remarkable poem of the 
middle ages was completed in the Castle of 
Colmollaro. On its dilapidated walls the 
following inscription was long visible:— 

Hic Mans:T DANTES ALIGUIERUS POETA, ET CARMINA SCRIPSIT. 


He died shortly after, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1321, at the age of fifty-six. He was 
buried at the cost of Guido da Polenta, the 
father of that unfortunate Francesca da Ri- 
mini, whose story he has so exquisitely told 
in the fifth canto of the Inferno,—perhaps 
the most beautiful episode in the whole range 
of ancient and modern poctry. The same 
Guido attended his remains to the tomb, and 
recited a funeral oration over them. His 
successors defended the poet’s sepulchre 
against the power of Charles of Naples, when 
pope John XXII. sent Cardinal Bernardo 
with orders to drag forth his bones from the 
repose of the grave, that they might be scat- 
tered to the winds of heaven. 

Dante was naturally of haughty demeanour, 
and when he compared himself with his con- 
temporaries, he felt his superiority and took 
refuge, ‘‘sotto l’usbergo del sentirsi puro ”— 


“ Conscience makes me firm, who her strong breastplate 
Buckles on him that feels no guilt within, 
And bids him on and fear not.” 


He seldom condescends to occupy his 
readers with his own particular concerns; 
from his writings we should never suspect 
that he was a husband and a father, and that 
his sons lived in a state of proscription and 
distress until his death. Whilst recording a 
variety of anecdotes of almost all his acquain- 
tances, and so forcibly painting the miseries 
of exile, he never tells us that he had wan- 
dered through the fields without. a house to 
shelter or bread to feed his helpless children. 
He learnt by bitter experience the truth of 
the prediction addressed to him by the shade 
of his ancestor in paradise: ‘Thou shalt 
prove how bitter is the taste of the bread of 
others, and how hard the road is, going up 
and down the stairs of others.” And proba- 
bly to his own experience we may ascribe the 
terrible picture of a man who, “ stripping his 
face of all shame, and trembling in kis very 
vitals, places himself in the public way, and 
stretches out his hand for char'ty.” And 
yet. if he had been willing to desert his prin- 
ciples, he might have returned to his country 
and possessions. His friends had obtained 
his pardon on condition that he should pay a 
certain sum of money, and submit to the hu- 


miliation of asking and receiving absolution ; 
but after fifteen years of exile, he refused to 
imitate the infamy of some others by offering 
up himself as it were in chains. He called 
aloud for justice, and scorned to seek his return 
by any way that should derogate from his 
fame and honour. ‘Quod si per nullam 
talem Florentia introitur, nunquam Floren- 
tiam introibo. Quid ni? nonne solis astro- 
rumque specula ubique conspiciam? nonne 
dulcissimas veritates potero speculari ubique 
sub celo, ni prius inglorium, immo ignomini- 
osum, populo Florentineque civitati me 
reddam? Quippe panis non deficiet!” 

The aim of Dante in his great poem was 
eminently patriotic. We learn from his 
Convito that one of his objects was the creation 
ofa national language and poetry, from the 
impossibility of adopting, in a country divided 
by so many dialects, the dialect of one district 
exclusively. But going still deeper, he lays 
bare all the political wounds of his country, 
teaching alike the Church * and the Free 
States that the ambition and selfishness of 
the popes and the civil wars of the republics, 
with the consequent introduction of foreign 
arms, must lead (as we now see that they 
have led) to the eternal slavery and disgrace 
of the Italians. Then raising himself above 
the trivialities of the hour, he aims at the 
reformation of morals, and proclaims himself 
the avenger of crime and the asserter of or- 
thodoxy in religion—calling upon Heaven for 
aid in his sacred work— 

Il poema sacro 
Al qual ha posto mano e Cielo e Terra. 

M. Sausse-Villiers, without entering into 
minute details, has narrated in very pictur- 
esque language the adventurous career of 
this extraordinary man—at one time a poet, 
at another a politician; at one time a 
mailed warrior on the field of Campaldino, 
at another a lonely wanderer among the 
mountains, meditating on those mighty 
themes which have found in every succeeding 
age ‘ fit audience, though few ;’ to-day at the 
head of the state and at the summit of earthly 
greatness, to-morrow a penniless outcast, the 
sport and jest of men ao felt humiliated by 
his independence and dwarfed by his genius. 
Though few, happily, have experienced such 
a course of stern vicissitudes as Dante, we 
fear this must ever, in greater or less degree, 
be the fate of all really eminent men. Genius, 
intent — its own lofty aspirations, is too 
frequently unmindful of the overhanging 
thunder-cloud. Nothing can prevent the oak 
from raising its lofty head to the skies; but 
the boit is discharged, and its leafy honours 
are laid in the dust. 

M. Sausse maintains with amiable and ex- 
cusable enthusiasm some most transcendental 
notions of his author’s characteristics. They 
are too eminently French to suit our soberer 
tastes. With these, as being an error on the 
right side, we are not inclined to find fault ; 
but we cannot pass over unnoticed his occa- 
sionally too inflated style and the defective 
plan of his work. The former may easily be 
corrected in a second edition by a tew dashes 
of the pen: the emendation of the latter will 
require a great portion of the work to be 
recast. 





* Giunta 2 la Spada 
Col Pasturale, e l’uno e l’altro insieme 
Per viva forza mal conyien che vada. 





Purg. xvi. 119. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 
The Genera of Birds. By G. RG 
F.LS. Illustrated by D. W. Mitch 
F.L.S. Longmans. 


The Partridges of America. By J. & 

F.R.S. Published by the Author, “ 
THESE magnificent works serve to show ins 
remarkable degree the advancement that has 
been made during the present century in de. 
seriptive and pictorial ornithology. © Before 
this period, the different species of birds were 
very inaccurately discriminated, and almost 
ludicrously figured. In works even of the 
highest authority, some were depicted iy 
positions incompatible with their habits, 
others were perched upon trees unnatural to 
the locality of the bird, while others again 
were represented feeding on fruits or insects, 
which, like the ornaments of Christabel; 
chamber, were 

“ All cut out of the carver’s brain.” 


Cuvier, speaking of Latham’s celebrated 
‘General Synopsis of Birds,’ published in 
1782—90, says, “ I] a surtout enrichi! ornitho. 
logie de belles espéces nouvelles; mais son 
ouvrage sans critique veut étre lu avec pri. 
caution.” It is certain that, without a know. 
ledge of the habits of a bird, it is impossible 
to construct a life-portrait from its lifeless 
skin. This, however, the science of ori- 
thology has now accomplished, and mainly 
through the scientific sporting researches of 
Mr. Gould. We are not less indebted to his 
rifle and personal enterprise amid the native 
haunts of the plumed tribe in foreign lands, 
than to the accomplishments of his pen and 
encil at home; and Mr. Mitchell has doubt. 
ess profited by Mr. Gould’s experience in 
this respect. 

The first work that comes under our notice 
is the result of a compact made between the 

en of Mr. George Gray and the pencil of 
Mr. Mitchell (handsomely responded to by 
the Messrs. Longman), to produce a system: 
atic classification of birds, comprised in 816 
genera, of which the sub-families, 185 u 
number, are separately illustrated, first by 
coloured plate of the most characteristic 
species in full, then by a plain one executed 
in lithotint, of claws, beaks, and other details 
on a larger scale. The characters of each 
genus are given, and they are followed bya 
notice of generic habits, and an extensive list 
of species with their synonymes. Mr. George 
Gray having already published a prodromus 
of his system of classification in his ‘List of 
Genera,” it will be sufficient to notice thatit 
has been generally adopted by ornithologists, 
and is admirably displayed by him in his 
arrangement of the birds in the British 
Museum, which is unequalled by any collee- 
tion in Europe. In the plates before us the 
distinctive variations of generic form are well 
exhibited by Mr. Mitchell in his different 
poses of the species selected for illustration, 
and also by Mr. Wolf, whose assistance Mr. 
Mitchell found it necessary to obtain towards 
the close of the work upon his acceptance o 
the office of Secretary to the Zoological 
Society. 

The second work is a Monograph, upon s 
yet larger scale, of the Odontophoring & 
Partridges of America, just completed b Mr. 
Gould, and to which his attention was arawt 
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la Californica, brought home and pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society by Captain 
Beechey in 1830. Only eleven were at that 
ime known of this interesting group, but 
Mr. Gould, by his researches among the 
public and private collections of Europe, 
and by his correspondence with persons in 
America, has increased the number of species 
to thirty-five, all here figured, male and 
female, in the superb style of the ‘ Birds of 
Europe’ and ‘ Birds of Australia.’ 

The partridges, though not remarkable for 
brillianey of colouring, exhibit curious varicties 
of pattern, while they may be recarded with 
interest both as objects of sport, and on 
account of their utility to man as an article of 
food. One of the most singular of the group, 
Callipepla Gambeli, with a long erect crest 
upon its head, is thus described in a letter 
from Dr. Gambel, after whom it is named :— 

“This beautiful species I discovered on the 
eastern side of the Californian range of mountains 
in 1841. They were numerous, in flocks of fifteen 
or twenty, running about in company with another 
species, which I thought new also; but the 
specimens I had procured, whilst engaged in skin- 
ning this, were devoured almost at my elbow by a 
couple of hungry ravens. Several spiral-podded 
species of Prosopis, with low-spreading branches, 
afforded them excellent covert, and the seeds of 
bushy Malvas, Chenopodiums, and Artemisias, pro- 
bably served them as food in that dreary region. 
Here, where one would suppose it to be impossible 
for any animal to subsist, they were seen running 
about in small flocks, occasionally uttering a low 
guttural call of recognition, sometimes of several 
notes very different from that of the common 
species, When flying, they utter a loud sharp 
whistle, and conspicuously display the long crest.” 

Mr. George Gray and Mr. Gould have 
added materially to their reputation by these 
valuable contributions to ornithology. 





THE STAGE: NOVELS. 
Leisure Hours in a Country Parsonage. 


B 
the Rev. J. K. Robinson. Dublin: Me 
Glashan; London: Orr and Co. 


Tar Prebendary of Whitechurch, in the Dio- 
cese of Ferns, belongs to what is generally 
known by the name of the Evangelical party 
inthe Church; and the principles he main- 
tains are in unison with their opinions re- 
garding the serious duties of life. "Without 
entering, therefore, into the chapters which 
treat of grave theological affairs, we shall 
best illustrate the author by confining our at- 
tention to two subjects of very general inte- 
rest—the Drama and Novel writing. On 
both these topics the reverend author enter- 
tains opinions of the strictest kind; and 
what others consider to be innocent amuse- 
ments, he severely reprehends, @ Ja Prynne 
and the Puritans, as frivolous desecrations of 
Precious time, and unworthy of, if not dan- 
gerous to, the heirs of immortality. He ac- 
knowledges that the Stage has been somewhat 
reformed, but observes :— 

“Tt isa remarkable fact, that in no country, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Greece, has a spirit 
ofindecency and profligacy been so tolerated on the 
sage as in England; and it is a curious circum- 
stance that the English, who far surpass the French 
morality and virtue, should have permitted so 
much greater freedom in their dramatic represen- 
tations. The French writers, as might be expected, 
do not fail to pique themselves on the superiority 
of the moral tone of their comedy to that of their 
graver neighbours, One of them says, that ‘the 








language of our comedy is that of debauchery, not 
of politeness ;’ another affirms that ‘we have no 
comedy on our stage at all, but a set of gross and 
tasteless satires ;’ another asserts that ‘one of the 
principal causes of London demoralization and vice 
is its comedy.’ Whether this be a good argument 
or not is another question; it cannot, however, be 
pleasant for the national character to have such 
testimony borne to it by a people who are not 
famed for being the most strait-laced and precise 
in the very matters which form the material for 
comedy. 

‘Tt has been asserted that much has been done 
to remove this national stain; and it has been a 
kind of a fashion to pronounce the stage a school 
of morals, in the management of Garrick and more 
modern patentees. Woe be to that country which 
is content to derive its morals from such a source 
as the stage! As to Garrick, and his inimitable 
powers in his profession, the magic of his eye, the 
versatility of his acting, his ability in holding the 
mirror up to nature in every shape, Garrick, ‘who 
had the applause of the world dashed in his face, 
sounded in his ears, and who went home every night 
with the plaudits of a thousand in his cranium,’ I 
enter not into this; it is altogether beside my 
purpose. I am considering not the adaptation and 
powers for captivation, and even enthralment, 
which may make the stage the more dangerous, 
and which it possesses incommon with many things 
confessedly most censurable: I am now solely ex- 
amining the stage as it affects morals and man, as 
he is an accountable being. I suppose it may be 
taken for granted that the English stage, under the 
regime of Garrick, when the theatre was frequented 
to suffocation by peers and peeresses, sages and wits, 
judges and senators, Dr. Johnson in his full dress, 
Oliver Goldsmith in his bloom-coloured coat, 
udmund Burke fresh from the delivery of one of 
his immortal speeches, Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Chatham, all crowding to behold the wonder of the 
age, I suppose we may consider the stage at this 
particular time, when it enjoyed such distinguished 
patronage, as pure and immaculate as at any time 
since. That Garrick did much to reclaim the stage, 
to purify it, and throw off the horrid mass of putre- 
faction that had been allowed to accumulate about 
it, it is willingly acknowledged; but, perhaps, it 
will be found that much remained, and still remains, 
to be done. That Augean stable has had but a 
partial cleansing: the very structure of it does not 
admit of a thorough purification.” 

The Orphan, The Fair Penitent, Venice 
Preserved, The Stranger,* and Bertram, are 
denounced as injurious to the morals of the 
people, and the author adds :— 

‘* But it is superfluous to add more: we need but 
take up any number of the 7'imes, and see the style 
of things that are brought forward in catering to 
the public taste. I do not say that this is altoge- 
ther the fault of the players; we know their old 
apology, which carries some reason with it— 

‘ They who live to please, must please to live.’ 

“It argues, however, the kind of gratification 
which the taste of the nation requires to be admin- 
istered to it: and it further proves, that wherever 
we are to look for a school of discipline to check a 
depraved taste, we are not to expect it from the 
stage; that whatever the stage may do to counte- 
nance and abet immorality and vice, it is utterly 
vain and absurd to regard it as a school of morals. 

“Much is said, at the present day, in favour of 
theatrical entertainments: they are countenanced 
in the most exalted quarter: fashion and popularity 
are all on their side: the highest and the lowest 
are found among their votaries. The legitimate 
drama, the opera, the interlude, the low farce, the 
pantomime, the amphitheatre, the mysteries of the 
dance, have all their ardent partisans. To speak, 
or to write against them, is regarded as want of 








+ And especially the Epilogue written by the Honourable 
George Lamb ; and also the characters of Ranger, Love- 
less, Belmont, Don Felix, and Sir John Brute. 





taste or defect of judgment. At the risk, however, 
of incurring the dreadful penalty of being called a 
Vandal and a Goth, I shall not be deterred from 
giving my opinion fearlessly on such a subject. 
The applauses of the great are frequently very far 
from fixing the stamp of truth and desert on the 
causes they advocate, or the pursuits to which they 
give the sanction of their rank and influence. It 
should ever be remembered that, in the example of 
the great, there is no guarantee for the safety and 
innocence of imitation: if this should be admitted, 
every vice under the sun would from time to time 
be sanctioned. Those who haunt the theatre will 
find reason, it is to be hoped, to l.ment some time 
in their life the great loss of time they have in- 
curred, which might have been, as they will then 
perhaps be willing to acknowledge, spent to better 
purpose. To some the expense is a mere trifle, not 
worth a consideration ; to many it must be a thing 
of moment, and abstracted from necessary claims. 
I allude to this point but cursorily; but I cannot 
pass over the enormous cost at which most of these 
temples of fashion, particularly the opera, are 
maintained; it must startle all but the initiated. 
The insolvency of one of the patentees during the 
last few months made an exposé of the details of 
the management and expense of such a concern, 
for which, I admit, my simplicity was totally un- 
prepared. At a certain time of every year, the 
foreign steam-boats come laden with a freightage 
intended to astonish and enrapture the London 
world; their train might vie with that of an am- 
bassador; and, in compensation of their valuable 
labours, they sail away again from grateful and 
prosperous England, carrying with them some of 
her superfluous thousands, enough to set up a petty 
prince. 

‘* But the matter of expense is of no importance, 
compared to another consideration—that of the 
mental dissipation which a love of theatrical 
amusements engenders, A frequenter of the play- 
house has seldom strength of mind to resist its 
fascinations. Even Dr. Johnson, grave and digni- 
fied as he was, has given the testimony of his own 
feelings as to the danger of its allurements. The 
glare of lights, the dresses and decorations, the 
lateness of the hour, the very nature of the enter- 
tainment, the enchanted air of the place, and many 
concomitants, within and without the theatre, 
which I must pass over in silence, are ready minis- 
trants of vice in its assaults upon the citadel of 
virtue. The virtuous resolution of the morning is 
too often undermined and overthrown by the 
seductive amusement of the evening. Accordingly, 
we find that those concerned in the good conduct 
of others do not shut their eyes to the effects of the 
theatre. A parent must have very relaxed notions 
of morality to feel satisfied with a play-going son: 
and the banker or merchant does not consider it a 
good recommendation in the choice of a clerk, that 
he should be used to the atmosphere of the theatre.” 

The censure of the royal theatricals at 
Windsor embodies and repeats the objections 
whispered last year in some quarters, which 
we noticed at the time: but perhaps that ex- 
ample of patronage, and the emphatic lessons 
taught at this very moment by the ennobling 
and impressive genius of Macready, are the 
best replies that can be urged on the other 
side against the imputations of Mr. Robinson. 

With regard to the second matter—works 
of Fiction—the author is not more tolerant. 
He takes a sweeping view of fictitious writ- 
ings, from the time of Richardson to the 
present day, and more or less severely con- 
demns them all. What he thinks of Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne, may be surmised from the 
following criticism upon others, including 
even the productions of Scott! 

‘Tn what rank (he asks) shall I classify the novels 
of high or fashionable life, where lords and ladies are 
constantly figuring before us, and mystifying both 
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themselves and the reader ; and balls and Christmas 
festivities in country-houses drag their slow length 
through endless chapters ; and the most overwhelm- 
ing distress from some dreadful contre-temps inter- 
venes, which a single word at the beginning could 
have explained, and set all to rights; and at last a 
most unforeseen dénouement sheds, as is becoming, 
the most benignant happiness over all around! 

** And where shall I put tho slipshod, namby- 
pamby school, the favourite of ladies, and ‘the 
mob of gentlemen,’ who read at ease, full of such 
‘skimble-skamble stuff,’ that if you had patience 
to wade through the three volumes, you would 
wonder, and begin to ask yourself, what it was all 
about, there being certainly not more than ‘one 

in of wheat to a bushel of chaff;’ and would at 
last be obliged to come to the honest conviction, 
that the contents might be summed up briefly in 
Hamlet’s description of the book he was reading— 
‘Words, words, words!’ This puerile style lasted 
sufficiently long (it may be doubted whether it is 
yet extinct), when some writers of fiction sought 
and gained the public attention, in the way of what 
I will designate as domestic novels, tales of every- 
day life, professing to delineate what is passing 
round about, within our own observation. The 
moral intention of these works was good, and to 
the honour of the sex be it said, the best efforts 
proceeded from female hands. Still, although they 
afford entertainment, and are comparatively inno- 
cuous, yet it cannot be suppressed that the morality 
invariably rests on a wrong basis, that the inci- 
dents are such as seldom, if ever, occur in real life ; 
and that the mind habituated to the reading of 
them becomes enervated, and cannot be easily 
drawn away to grave and useful studies. 

“‘T come now to speak of one, the mighty En- 
chanter of the North, the Shakespeare of novelists. 
T confess I do not know how to approach this part 
of my subject: I must candidly acknowledge, it is 
a struggle of my sober conviction, of my better 
judgment against my youthful practice. Sir Walter 
Scott! can I forget how, in my school-boy and col- 
lege days, my heart bounded at the very mention 
of thy name? When I first became possessed of 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, and Rob Roy, 

*T leaped for joy, and admiring still, 

And still admiring, with regret supposed 

The joy half lost, because not sooner found ;’ 
and when the charm was still repeated, and anew, 
in rapid succession, in the by-gone glories of Kenil- 
worth, in the heart-rending fate of poor Amy Rob- 
sart and Lucy Ashton, in the proud submission of 
Rebecca, in the melancholy tales and heroic per- 
severance of the Covenanters, in the magic wonders 
of The Talisman, in the portraiture of the iron- 
nerved Cromwell, and the reckless cavaliers, and a 
hundred others which I have partly forgotten, and, 
at all events, have not leisure to enumerate, I 
acknowledge I am now almost ashamed of the 
power they once possessed over my mind. Many 
an hour was stolen from sleep to wander in this 
enchanted region; many, many an hour that ought 
to have been, and was, perhaps, supposed to have 
been, bestowed upon graver and very different 
studies, was devoted to these fascinating tales. 

** After this confession of my own experience, 
perhaps I may be allowed to speak of the matter 
as it now appears to me. It would be absurd to 
deny, that the works of such a genius as Walter 
Scott are pre-eminently fascinating; but view a 
love for novel-reading in its just light, mark the 
effects of it upon the youthful mind, stimulating 
and then enervating, giving a disrelish for whole- 
some food to the appetite long used to cates and 
delicacies.””* 








* How differently, in different positions, do men look upon 
the same things. To the depreciation of the Reverend 
Prebendary, enjoying his comfortable parsonage, we may 
oppose the testimony of a Kentucky setiler, from whom the 
annexed letter came accidentally into our possession. 
addressed to “* The Author of Ten Thousand ua Yeay, London, 
England 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

Str,—Permit an humble individual and a stranger to 
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Before we take leave of this volume, we 
may notice that the writer professes one of 
its objects to be, to infuse a taste for good 
old authors, and his quotations from and re- 
ferences to them show that he is himself im- 
bued with the feeling he recommends. He 
is also rigid in his remonstrances against the 
profanation of the Sabbath-day, and would 
ill accord with the report just promulgated by 
the Directors of the Great Western Railway, 
which, we confess, has entertained us not a 
little. In reply to the memorials presented 
to them against the running of cheap Pleasure 
Trains on the Sunday, the worthy Directors 
discover that by so doing they are pre-emi- 
nently promoting the sobriety, morality, and 
religious habits of the people. Their rail- 
roads are, indeed, like wisdom’s ways, ‘ paths 
of pleasantness’ as well as of profit; and Mr. 
Saunders, their secretary, vouches for the 
truth that they take many travellers to 
church in the country who would not go if 
they remained in town. Their exemplary 
‘decorum and propriety on the road,’ and 
wherever they stop, is attributed to the influ- 
ence of the first, second, and third class 
carriages, by which the ‘industrial classes ’ 
of the Metropolis are decidedly improved in 
their characters, habits, and health. Conse- 
quently the Directors have resolved not to 
reverse their former determination, because, 
concludes the reply. “ Entertaining very high 
respect for the motives and feelings of all 
who have signed those representations, they 
regret that it is not consistent with their 
sense of duty to withhold from the trading 
and working population of this country such 
social and moral benefits and relaxation from 
their daily labour as railways can alone confer 
by a system of cheap trains—caleulated as 
they believe such excursions are to promote 
a better observance rather than a desecration 
of the Sabbath by those who do not wilfully 
misuse them.” 

This is very good in its way, and, seen 
through the medium of the passenger returns 
in the weekly balance sheet, no doubt as 
strong as it is good, and as convincing as it is 
disinterested. That there are occasionally 
scenes of confusion, squabbling, strife, fight- 
ing, drunkenness, and vice, can be but ex- 
ceptions to the common rules and obser- 
vances of temperance and piety with which 
Mr. Saunders is conversant at the Paddington 
Terminus, we ‘neline partially to believe, but 
we cannot help suspecting also that he ‘ doth 





express to you his admiration of your talents, and the grati- 
fication and delight your inimitable and instructive work, 
Ten Thousand a Year, has afforded him. Instructive it was, 
for at the time I had the pleasure of perusing it, misfortune 
had laid her heavy hand upon me, and sometimes when 
those who, instead of aiding, rather assisted in oppressing 
me, my heart would fail me; but when I thought of Charles 
Aubrey, so finely pourtrayed by you, who, though born to 
affluence and reared in luxury,—how he bore his misfor- 
tunes, I felt ashamed that I, but a mechanic, one of the 
toiling millions to whom God had given health and strength, 
should so far forget his goodness as to despair; so I put my 
shoulder to the wheel right manfully, and turned neither 
to the right nor to the left, and with a firm reliance on His 
providence, determined to extricate myself from the pecu- 
niary embarrassments I was surrounded with, and have suc- 
ceeded. 

As to glorious Kate, I cannot tell you how I appreciate 
her character, more than by saying that I hope sincerely 
the little stranger born to me some few nights ago, whom I 
have taken the liberty of naming Kate Aubrey, will take her 
namesake as a pattern of excellence, and follow it. 

You will please accept these lines in the spirit they are 
sent from one who may never see your face, and has no 
motive in addressing you but the pleasure of paying homage 
where it is due—not to kings, or high birth, but to genius. 
—Believe me, Sir, 1 wish you happiness and prosperity, 

Ww. H. GRAINGER, 








pee, too much. There are extremes 
oth sides of this argument, and we imap; 
that the right is as near as possible half yay 
between them. A Sabbath of gloom andj; 
Sabbath of revelry are alike repugnant t) 
refreshing Nature and grateful religion. 4.. 
ceticism was never meant for this world 
Where there are no trials there can bey) 
virtue, where there are no temptations yy 
Christian faith. 





FARMING AND SCIENCE. 


Agricultural Physiology, Animal and Vey. 
table, designed for the use of Practical 
Agriculturists. By T. Lindley Kemp, MD, 
Blackwoods. 

WE are too apt to overlook the great fut 
that the earth is in every respect what the 
ancients named it, ‘mater tellus,’ that onit 
we are dependant for every thing that sup. 
ports life and gains wealth. Agriculture and 
the pastoral state are interesting as the first 
signs of civilized promptings among savage 
and brutish tribes; and delightful poetical 
associations are inseparable from them, while 
a feeling for the beauties of Virgil and an eye 
for the picturesque exists. But we live not 
in poetic times; ‘the peace of the valley is 
fled,’ and all is one great battle of life. The 
sound of the flail and the whistling ploughboy 
will soon give place to the noise of the steam. 
plough and thrashing machine. The youg 
farmer no longer dwells happily upon the 
pleasure of tilling the paterna rura with his 
own oxen, but hurries over the acres with 
thoughts full of markets, guano, and fit 
beasts. Well, we suppose even in agriculture 
the dulce must give way to the utile, and 
chemistry and machinery must have their 
sway, for the cry is ‘él faut vivre. 

It is better that agriculturists (olim, farn- 
ers) should study the chemical means of 
manuring their soils, and the physiological 
rules for fattening their stock, than to be 
groaning over the times, and seeking for ter 
per cent. reductions in their rents. Good 
must come of the application of science to 
agriculture. 

Dr. Kemp’s book will be an_ instructive 
companion to the works upon agricultunl 
chemistry, and is sufficiently explicit upo 
points of physiology for its purpose. A little 
too much, perhaps, for critical readers, in 
some parts where he exceeds the tether 0 
science: e. g., “ Thus, we know that the blood 
undoubtedly contains, ready formed in it 
many of the textures” —this would leave littl 
for the ‘vis formativa’ to do. The elements 
of the structures are contained in the blood, 
but not the structures. 

Some parts will be interesting to the 
general reader. Of the first formation 0 
soil :-— 

“Originally, and before living beings wert 
created, there was no soil; and the earth, or rather 
the solid surface of the earth, was a collection 
various hard rocks, which were combinations, ! 
different proportions, of the various elementaly 
bodies. If, at the present day, we remove the soil, 
we come to these same hard rocks. If the surface 
of any of these be exposed to air, particularly if 
moisture be also present, its elements form umlol 
with the oxygen present in the air and water, and, 
instead of a hard surface, a crumbling mass 18 Pp!» 
duced. This happened to the rocky surface of the 
young world, and was the first step to the form 
tion of soil. > ~ ' 
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“Here, then, is a rudimentary soil formed, 
which, from its mechanical condition, can allow 
the roots of a plant to penetrate it, and fix in it; 
and which, from its chemical constitution, can 
supply plants with their inorganic elements. Plants 
are then created and placed in this rudimentary 
sil, and their roots take up the lime, sulphur, 
phosphorus, &c., which they require for their 
structure. Then their leaves obtain carbon from 
the atmosphere, and fix it in their structure. From 
the atmosphere also, and from water, they obtain 
a supply of oxygen and hydrogen. Next, the 
plants having attained their full size and structure, 
die; the elements composing them lose their vital 
affinity, become subject to chemical laws, and the 
sulphur and other inorganic constituents return to 
the soil, while their carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
are converted into humus. This is the second step 
in the formation of a nutritive soil.” 

Most gardeners have observed that wa- 
tering plants is not so beneficial to them as 
rain, probably this is often to be attributed 
tothe coldness of the water used; but Dr. 
Kemp says that rain during a thunderstorm 
contains nitric acid, and reminds us that 
Liebig says that rain dissolves any ammonia 
in the air, and thus brings it to the earth. 
Who would have thought of giving his land a 
dose of salts? but although the patient can’t 
feel, the treatment requires some skill, 


6.9.2— 

uA great deal of disappointment has often fol- 
lowed the application of these manures. This, 
however, is to be attributed to the improper manner 
inwhich they are applied. A man, for instance, 
has a field which yields an indifferent crop of wheat. 
We shall assume that the reason of this is, that his 
field is deficient in magnesia. By some lucky 
chance he applies Epsom salts, and he is rewarded 
with a most abundant crop. His neighbour like- 
wise has a field which gives a bad yield of wheat; 
but, in this case, the reason is that he has exhausted 
his soil of phosphorus. However, as he has seen a 
large crop of wheat after Epsom salts, he applies 
them to his field. Of course his crop is not a whit 
better than it was before. And, instead of blaming 
his own ignorance, he blames scientific agriculture. 
He ought, of course, to find out that substance or 
those substances in which his soil is deficient, and 
apply them.” 

“Potatoes will feed a man, fat a hog, but 
kill a dog,” is an old saying. The potatoe fat, 
however, is not at all “the clean potatoe.”— 
_ “Tt is, or rather was, the custom in Ireland, and 
indeed in Britain likewise, to feed pigs entirely, or 
neatly so, upon potatoes. Now, potatoes, while 
they contain plenty of starch (a saccharine prin- 
tiple) have very little fatty matter. Yet the pigs 
certainly got fat upon the potatoes. It is curious, 
however, to observe that the fat of these pigs was 
after all an imperfect sort of fat; and potato-fed 
bacon was distinguished from corn-fed bacon by 
its shrinking instead of expanding when boiled.” 

With regard to the heat of organic beings,— 

“The usual temperature of man is about 100°, 
Some reptiles, as species of lizards, have been known 
o maintain a temperature of about 86°. Most 
of the reptiles, however, have a much lower animal 
heat than this. Fishes are rarely more than 2° or 
®° warmer than the water in which they swim. 
Plants are even still colder, and few of them are 
able to keep themselves more than 1° or 1 4° warmer 

the air surrounding them. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this last observation; and the 
flower of one of the Arum plants has been known 
attain a heat of 121°, while the temperature of 
external air was only 66°. We believe that 
the high temperature of the flowers of the Arum 
ttibe was discovered by a blind lady.” 
And of the luminousness of some,— 
“Many insects, it is well known, emit light; 





and in many other animals something of the same 
kind has been observed to take place soon after 
death. But there are some well-authenticated 
cases in which lights have been observed playing 
about the faces of dying persons. This luminous- 
ness probably proceeds from the slow decomposition 
of some of the phosphorus of the body. 

“Many plants, too—as sunflowers and nastur- 
tiums—have been observed to emit light.” 

The subjects of rotation of crops, special 
manures, feeding and rearing, and the philo- 
sophy of butter and cheese making, are shortly 
treated of in an appendix, which renders the 
volume more complete. 





BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
Nineveh: its Rise and Ruin. 


Rev. John Blackburn. 

Oakey. 

Nornine is more common than to find the 
spiritual teachers, the pastors, as the author 
before us styles himself, at one time inflicting 
long metaphysical discourses upon their flocks, 
touching some of the knotty points of doc- 
trine; at another, uttering denunciations 
against sinners, or dwelling upon the matters 
requiring faith. The reasons and grounds for 
belief in the system of religion taught by the 
Bible, are often too much neglected—blind 
belief is as little desirable as blind unbelief. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to find in this little 
book six lectures, founded chiefly upon the 
researches and discoveries of Layard, and 
undertaken to show how they bear upon bib- 
lical history, and confirm in some remark- 
able particulars the ancient prophecies. Mr. 
Blackburn exhibits a comprehensive under- 
standing of his subject, and has not neglected 
to take advantage of the works of MM. Botta 
and Flaudin, Major Rawlinson, Mr. Ains- 
worth, and others, and has compressed much 
interesting matter into a small compass. He 
conjectures— 

‘«That Nimrod and his associates adopted Sabaisin, 
and intended to erect the tower at Babel as an 
astronomical temple, from the proud elevation of 
which the celestial luminaries might be more 
readily observed, or more reverently adored. Be 
that as it may, it is certain, says Dr. Layard, that 
‘representations of the heavenly bodies, as sacred 
symbols, are of constant occurrence in the most 
ancient Assyrian sculptures. In the bas-reliefs we 
find figures of the sun, moon, and stars, suspended 
round the neck of the king when engaged in the 
performance of religious ceremonies. In the oldest 
palace at Nimroud they are constantly introduced 
as ornaments, particularly on the chariots. They 
are frequently accompanied by seven disks, which 
probably represent the seven great heavenly bodies 
—that mysterious number so prevalent in the 
Sabian system—or, perhaps, the Pleiads, like which 
they are grouped.’” 

The fall of Nineveh is ascribed by Ctesias 
to Arbaces the Mede, about the year B.c. 
876; by Herodotus and the Scriptures to 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes and Persians, 
making a discrepancy of nearly 300 years. 
To explain this, Dionysius Petavius, and 
Archbishop James Usher, supposed there had 
been a double capture at overthrow of 
Nineveh. Upon this question Layard’s dis- 
coveries bear.— 

‘Digging in the centre of the mound at Nim- 
roud he came upon more than twenty tombs, con- 
taining human remains, with vases and ornaments 
in the Egyptian style. Having carefully removed 
these precious relics, he continued the excavations, 
and five feet below these sepulchres he came upon 
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the ruins of another building, with sculptures so 
different from the others, as to indicate that they 
belonged to two distinct periods of Assyrian history. 
It was plain that the earlier edifice had been so 
long in ruins that soil had accumulated upon it, 
deep and firm enough to permit another people to 
deposit their dead in these narrow tombs; that 
again those graves had been so long covered and 
forgotten, that a second Assyrian palace had been 
reared upon the site of the first, having these layers 
of sepulchral soil between.” 

The finding of so many gold vessels, orna- 
ments, shields, crowns, swords, &c., collected 
in one spot, and showing marks of fire, Mr. 
Blackburn thinks confirms the story of Sar- 
danapalus burning himself and his treasures 
in his palace. 

The following is mentioned as a confirma- 
tion of the prophecy of Amos :— 

** Behold the days are coming upon you, 
When ye shall be taken away with hooks, 
And your posterity with fish-hooks.’ 

‘‘ The strangeness of this metaphor has led some 
critics to suggest another rendering. But M. Botta 
discovered at Khorsabad a sculptured tablet, which 
I think explains the allusion. It represents pri- 
soners of war, with their hands tied behind them, 
and a small metal ring fastened on the lower lip of 
each; a cord was passed through it, by which the 
soldiers who had them in charge dragged them 
along. The sculptor has exhibited these unhappy 
men leaning helplessly forward, to avoid the pain 
which the constant tugging of so tender a part 
must have given them.” 

The prophet Ezekiel says he was com- 
manded to take a tile and engrave on ita 
representation of the city of Jerusalem be- 
sieged by her enemies. The able commen- 
tators, Dr. William Lowth and Matthew 
Henry, explained this but indifferently :— 

“‘ The extensive researches of travellers in 
Assyria tell us, that the Asyrians engraved in- 
scriptions and devices upon tiles, bricks, and 
cylinders of clay, while yet in a plastic state, and 
which afterwards being, baked in a furnace, faith- 
fully retained the impression, without the loss of a 
single character, for centuries.”* 





HADDON HALL. 


Historic Scenes and Poetic Fancies. 
Agnes Strickland. Colburn. 

Tue former part of the title of this Miscellany 
is something like taking the wind out of a 
larger sail; and the latter is apt to mislead us, 
for the poems are by no means fanciful, but, 
on the contrary, very literally descriptive of 
actual events. This erroneous choice, how- 
ever, does not touch the productions them- 
selves, and we only notice the matter to pre- 
vent disappointment as to the nature of the 
work, and not as affecting its intrinsic merits. 
Having so lately commented, and not for the 
first or second time, on the abilities of the 
writer, we shall offer no observations on this 
collection; especially as nearly all, if not all, 
the pieces have already met the public eye in 
various periodicals. ; ; 

One of the most interesting examples 
of the historic sketches is ‘‘Queen Mary’s 

* “Jt was announced by Major Rawlinson, at the late 
meeting of the British Association, and also stated from 
private letters from Nineveh, in the Literary Gazette, that 
Dr. Layard had penetrated into a chamber at Koyunjik, 
which appeared to be like ‘the house of rolls,’ mentioned 
in the Book of Ezra, (vi. 2, 3.) He found these piles of 
tablets, or, as our translators would call them, ‘tiles, 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and containing, as it 
would seem, the archives of the Assyrian empire during @ 
lengthened period. Amongst them, it is said there is a copy 
of the decree of Cyrus, permitting the Jews to return 
from their captivity.” 


By 
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Welcome,” which we think we remember in a 
volume called Evenings at Haddon Hall, the 
circulation of which may not have so much 
dimmed its originality, as to render the follow- 


ing quotation an unpleasing repetition :— 


“** O’er Leven’s dark towers the young May moon has risen, 
Andour Queen, our bright Mary, has ’scaped from her prison. 


Good speed to the shallop, that bears o’er the wave 
The fortunes of Scotland, the fair and the brave. 
She raises the signal—her gold-broidered veil, 

With its border of crimson, it floats to the gale, 

And gleams in the moonbeam, all glorious to see, 
Our Queen, our own Mary! Once more she is free ! 
We see her, we know her; and there by her side 


Stands the gallant young stripling, her champion and guide. 


Oh! Willie, the landless, the orphan shal! win 
Prouder name by this deed, than the lords of his kin. 
Though traitors have broken their faith and her laws, 
Our Queen hath good friends still to fight in her cause: 
Ay, men pure and stainless, who never have sold 
The honour of Scotland for England’s base gold. 
Oh, many’s the vigil we’ve kept for her sake 
On this storm-beaten rock that o’erlooks the broad lake, 
Till practised through darkness and mist to descry 
Every object that varied its surface flit by. 

ng months we have hed for this t in vain, 
And each night found us still at our eyrie again. | 

* * 





But the peril is over! she springs to the shore— 
She is Queen of the true men of Scotland once more!’ 


“They gather around her, that stout-hearted band; 
They knee! at her feet, and they kiss her fair hand; 
But brief are their greetings; ’tis death to delay; 
The fleet steeds stand ready : the word is—‘ Away !’ 


“‘ Queen Mary has mounted ; a blush on her face, 
As they murmur of ‘ beauty and womanly grace ;’ 
For soft as the moonlight that kisses her brow, 
Or the plume that waves o'er it her bearing is now; 
Yet no daring moss-trooper that scours Ettrick side, 
More firmly can sit, or more fearlessly ride. 
Like a bird just escaped from its cage in her glee, 
She feels the bold spirit that gladdens the free. 
One touch to her courser, and off like the wind, 
She leaves mountains and woodlands and waters behind; 
And she proudly looks back to her friends with a smile, 
As she dashes the first through the rocky defile.” 


She perfects her flight to Lord Seton’s 
Castle of Niddry, and the poem concludes:— 


“ Ah, grey roofless castle, how changed is the scene 
In thy desolate halls, and thy courts lone and green, 
Since thy lord knelt in homage to welcome his Queen, 
And they rang with the shouts of the loyal array, 
Who feasted with Seton and Mary that day, 

While gaily the strains of the minstrels arose— 


* Here’s a health to Queen Mary! and death to her foes ” 


For the descriptive portion we select 
“ November” as a specimen, and in compli- 
ment to the gloomy, suicidal month, which has 
this year behaved with such brilliant suavity 


and life-invigorating freshness :— 


“Wreathed in her coral crown and scanty robe 
Of lingering russet leaves, November comes, 
Silent and grey, and through her misty veil 
Casts on the dying year a mournful smile, 
Fitful and brief, succeeded still by tears— 

Not the bright pearly drops which April weeps 
O’er swelling buds, when violets scent the gale, 
And the sweet primrose opes her fragrant breast 
To drink the genial gift, on mossy bank 

And green enamelled meads, but chilly showers, 
That flood the garden walks, and sweep the last 
Autumnal garland from the widowed thorn. 


“ Her path is strewn with rude October's spoils, 
The sallow foliage withering ‘neath her step, 
Oft crisped, by early frosts and powdered o’er, 
With fickle traceries of morning gems 
That sparkle for the hour, but melt away 
In silent tears before the noontide beam. 

She brings the swarthy storm-cloud in her train, 
The rattling hail, and soft descending snow 
That falls and disappears within the bour, 

And falls again, but findeth not the earth 

Ready to don her wintry livery. 

The hunter’s horn is heard upon the hill, 

And volleying rifles booming through the vale, 
And baying dogs and frequent gay halloo 
Proclaim the banded sportsmen’s eager joy, 

In the deep covert of the woodland glade. 


“ Now shines the fisher’s moon, and by her cold 
But friendly beam, full many a vent’rous skiff 
Shoots from the sheltering bay or inland creek, 
Hoists up her sloping sail, and pushes out 
Into the open main, but tacks anon 
To cast her sweeping nets, with practised skill, 
Amidst the shoal that hovers on the coast, 

Tracked by the wandering sea-bird skimming o’er 

The pale grey wave, and diving for her prey! 

The crew of each frail bark, some three or four 

Experienced men, accustomed to endure 

The hardships and the perils which attend 








The fisher's life. They love the toil that wins 
Their children’s food, and as they leave the shore, 
With one accord their strong deep voices raise 

A cheerful chorus, timing to their oars 

The old familiar strain their fathers sang: 

‘ Blow the wind northerly, steady breeze blow, 
Gentle north-wester, boys! Steady, heave ho!’ 
Describing in rude verse the scaly spoil 

They win in every season of the year. 

’Tis pleasant to behold the boat’s return 

From short successful voyage, when laden deep 
With all her goodly draughts—the latest ta’en, 
Fresh glistening from the briny element, 

And fluttering still with life. How merrily 

The crew exulting fling them on the beach 

In plenteous heaps, while wives and children haste 
To lend their ready aid, and in kind phrase 

Of fond affection, speak their welcome home. 
While yet the sail was but a distant speck 

On the horizon’s verge, their anxious eyes 

Had recognised the dear familiar boat, 

With trembling hope, for, oh, it sometimes haps, 
The boat and dearly purchased freight return, 
But the brave crew are missing! One wild wave 
Raised by a sudden gust, hath swept, perchance, 
O’er her low deck, and hurried all away, 

Even in sight of port. Such tragedies 

Too oft befal upon our Suffolk coast, 

When, with a shriek, the tempest riseth up 

And rends November’s foggy shroud away 

From the long slumbering main. Swart billows toss 
Their foaming heads, and charge upon the shore 
Like steeds that rush to battle in their wrath.” 


In some criticisms upon Miss Strickland, 
we have seen imputations cast upon her feeling 
towards the church in which she worships, 
which we could not but think extremely 
unjust, and not to be sustained by any fair 
construction of her writings. e were 
therefore rather gratified to meet here with 
an unmistakeable evidence of her affection for 
the reformed religion as ministered in the 
English establishment, (see pages 5 and 22.) 
But we have nothing more to say to a point 
controversial; and shall finish our brief refer- 
ence to a very graceful and instructive pub- 
lication, by mentioning the “ Guernsey Lily,” 
and ‘* December in the Olden Time,” as sweet 
things, and concluding with another, the 
* Close of the Year :”— 

“ Hours that were wasted in pleasure or grief, 
Howe’er ye were checkered, your sojourn was brief ; 


Ye have glided away in your rapid career, 
And have brought us again to the close of the year. 
“Ye are faded and gone, like the flowers of the Spring, 
Or the glories which beams on bright Summer days fling, 
Or the leaves that were scattered by Autumn’s rude gale, 
Or the snow-wreaths that melt as they sink in the vale. 
“ Ye are blent with the shadows of ages gone by, 
That veiled in the mists of obscurity lie ; 
And have fleeted like clouds that at sunset were seen, 
Yet left not a trace that they had ever been. 
“ The days that are gone are like dreams of the past, 
And the hours of the future shall vanish as fast, 
Till they silently lead to that moment when life 
Shall recede on their wings with its hopes and its strife. 
“ The joys and the sorrows ye brought in your course, 
That brightened or saddened—whate’er was their source, 
Shall soften in distance, till all shall appear 
Like the storms and the sunshine that vary the year. 
“ Oh, years that so swiftly have glided away, 
I'll not mourn your departure, nor court your delay ; 
Your flight does but lead to that season when peace 
Shall descend on the heart and its tumults shall cease ! 
“ When youth with its envied enchantments shall seem, 
As we musing look back, like a feverish dream ; 
Oh, who for its fairest possessions would bear 
Again its wild conflicts of hope and despair ? 
“ Oh, who would retrace life’s best journey, if they 
Must recall with the roses the thorns of their way, 
The pangs they have suffered, the cares they have known, 
In the troubled review of the years that are flown? 
“ Then days of the future, though fancy no more, 
Your perspective shall paint in bright hues as of yore ; 
When I joyfully greeted each year as it rose, 
Nor dreamed of the grief that should sadden its close : 
“Ye yet in your course may divinely bestow 
A charm that shall soften and heal every woe 
That time has inflicted, whose wing, as he flies, — 
Brings peace to the good, and fresh joys to the wise.” 


To these specimens we need add no remark. 
The poetry does not aim at foremost rank, but 
it is eminently pleasing, and replete with 
feeling that is most becoming in an author 
and a lady. 








— 
THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
HISTORY. 


Ir has been repeatedly asserted that the time ha 
not yet arrived when an Exhibition of Ind 
could be brought to a satisfactory state in thi 
country ; the assertion being founded on the state. 
ment that we were entirely unused to such things 
and that a period of training, by a series of smal 
exhibitions, would be necessary to educate the 
manufacturer, and to instruct the public. 

How stand the facts? Since 1753, the Society 
of Arts have had their annual distribution ¢ 
prizes, and an exhibition of the subjects to whid 
these were awarded. To a certain extent, thes 
may be regarded as the precursors of the en| 
scheme which promises to distinguish 1851, Jy 
1836, Mr. S. Richards, of Birmingham, made , 
most zealous endeavour to establish exhibitions of 
British and foreign manufacture ; and, although 
his efforts were not crowned with the success they 
deserved, one exhibition of the most meritorious 
description was the result. The eighth meeting of the 
British Association was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
under the presidency of the Marquis of Northam. 
ton. At that time, an exhibition of the mog 
interesting description was opened in that town, 
which most completely illustrated the industry of 
that important district, and in which was founda 
fair exemplification of British skill. Several exhi- 
bitions of a similar character, in connexion with 
the Yorkshire Polytechnic Society, followed in 
succeeding years. At the other extremity of the 
kingdom, a society offering premiums and prizes 
for efforts of hwnan thought, in every way in 
which it could be applied to benefit or please 
mankind, was also carrying on its work; and the 
annual exhibitions of the Royal Cornwall Poly. 
technic Society, founded in 1833, were of such 
interest that they were visited by thousands from 
all parts of the west of England. Beyond this, so 
evident were the results of this society in diffusing 
a better taste, in directing attention to important 
points connected with the wants of the mining, 
fishing, and agricultural population, and in inducing 
habits of thought and industry, that it speedily 
received royal patronage, and became the model of 
several similar societies in other parts of the 
kingdom. ; 

An exhibition on a large scale was successful in 
Liverpool in 1842, in which British ingenuity was 
well illustrated by models of machinery and naval 
architecture ; by specimens of home and foreign 
manufacture, and by native and exotic produce. 

In 1844, Mr. Whishaw and Mr. Woods attempted 
an exhibition of the products of national industry 
in London. A limited exhibition took place at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, but the design was, 
from some cause,—probably apathy on the part of 
the public,—so complete a failure, as to offer but 
little inducement to these gentlemen to repeat 
their well-meant experiments. 

The great political movement in favour of free 
trade gave rise to the well-remembered exhibition 
in Covent Garden Theatre, which shows, at least, 
that the people of this country have not been 
deficient, when roused to the task, in any of the 
requirements necessary to the successful termina 
tion of a grand display of the results of their labour. 
Such are a few of the instances,—many more 
might have been given,—proving that already 
there had been scattered on the winds the embryss 
which here and there fell upon genial soil, . 
giving rise to no mean growths, yielded their 
amount of fruit. . 

The further progress of this history 1s now 4 
nected directly with the Society of Arts. ‘s 
order to trace the steps which, in connexion ve 
that Society, has led to the Exhibition of 185), 
some peculiar circumstances must not be re ra 
The Society of Arts had fallen to its lowest ir M4 
1843, its funded property was exhausted, an@, 
paying members reduced to a mere name. ~— 
to its complex and innumerable byelaws, 
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machinery of the Society was clogged in every way, 
—it appeared to have fallen into the indolence of 

,—and it was at length prcposed that it should 
be dissolved, and its name committed to the charge 
of the historian of art and manufacture. This 
aroused the energies of two or three of the 
anger members, who resolved if possible to 
prevent the breaking up of an institution which 
had been the means of doing a large amount of 

in its more active days. Their exertions 
were crowned, after a period, with complete suc- 
cess, and the Society began to put forth from its 
withered trunk evidences of a renewed vitality. 
In 1844, the president, the Duke of Sussex, died, 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert was elected 
in his stead. In December, 1845, a new secretary 
was appointed, the old rules were abolished, and 
new rules confirmed, by which alteration a council 
was appointed, and the whole working responsibility 
of the Society was thrown upon it, instead of its 
being, as it had formerly been, the business of all 
itsmembers. A council having been appointed, it 
set to work to ascertain in what direction the 
Society could labour with the greatest chance of 
success, and on the 17th of December, 1845, four- 
teen days after its appointment, an address was 
read, and a list of special prizes issued ; the address 
stating that ‘‘the council now charged with the 
management of your affairs had deemed it right to 
lay before the members a succinct view of the 
Society's past and present position, and the duties 
of the Society as implied in its title, as the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, and the means within the power of the 
Society by which those duties could be carried out.” 
It appeared that they might more effectively 
promote the objects of the Society than hitherto 
by the following means. The organization of 
Committees and the Society at large, with a view 
to ascertaining the wants of the several depart- 
ments of arts, manufactures, and commerce, and 
byoffering more special premiums for the supply of 
such ascertained desiderata. In order to carry out 
these Sr pom an extended prize-list and in- 
creased fund were required, and subscriptions were 
immediately entered into, by which the council 
were enabled to issue a list of special prizes having 
reference to fine art in combination with manufac- 
tures. They further proposed to add to their 
existing collection ‘‘ models and drawings of 
beautiful objects of art, worked either in metal 
or other materials, so as to form patterns to our 
potters and workers in metal, and other artistic 
workmen or drawers of designs, which models and 
copies would at all times be at the service of 
members free of all other expense than the labour 
of making the model. The council believed that 
itwould be possible to procure models of some of 
the finest works of Benvenuto Cellini and other 
celebrated workers in metal, and that such a col- 
lection of examples would be highly conducive to 
the improvement of that kind of art in this 
country,” 

The earliest suggestion of forming in England 
great periodical exhibitions of the product of in- 
dustry, in connexion with the Society for Encou- 
magement of Art and Manufactures, was made by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert to some of the members of 
the Society in 1845. 

On the 21st of May, 1845, there is a minute of a 
committee, at which, in order to carry the sugges- 
tion into effect, Mr. Fothergill Cooke made the fol- 

Wing proposition :—‘‘ That a National Exhibition 
ofthe Products of Industry in Arts, Manufactures, 
ad Commerce, in connexion with this Society, be 
forthwith established; and that the funds in the 

tinstance be raised by way of loan.” Mr. Cooke 
placed a loan of 5001. at the disposal of the Society 

t purpose. 
€ commencement of the undertaking was re- 
ported to His Royal Highness, the President, 
at the meeting in June; and His Royal Highness 
that he should be informed further of the 
matter, On the 16th of June, 1845, a committee 








was formed to carry the proposition into effect. 
This attempt, however, failed. 

The result of the list of special prizes was, that 
numerous models and drawings were received in 
competition from manufacturers; and in June, 
1846, H.R.H. Prince Albert distributed the various 
medals which had been awarded for models of a 
cheap earthenware tea service in one colour, models 
of earthenware jugs, a wash-stand service for cot- 
tages, designs for a Bible cover, specimens of the 
Canabic composition, imitation of ivory in plaster 
composition, improvements in machinery for the 
manufacture of lace, besides numerous other prizes 
in the sections of fine arts, agriculture, chemistry, 
mechanics, and colonies and trade. The success 
which had attended this, the first effort of the 
council, induced them during the recess to prepare 
a second list of prizes of a similar character; and 
at the opening of the 93rd session in November, 
1846, the list was issued. The council during the 
recess had the large meeting-room containing 
Barry’s celebrated pictures re-decorated and fitted 
to afford facilities for holding an annual exhibition 
of manufactures; and also, through the liberality 
of Mr. Minton, had the hall of the Society's house 
laid down with a beautiful mosaic pavement; thus 
setting an example to others, and reviving an art 
which, up to that period, had been all but lost for 
many centuries. 

In the address read on this occasion, we find the 
council issuing an extended list of prizes in the de- 
partment of decorative arts and manufactures, and 
regretting that ‘‘ the artist and manufacturer had 
hitherto been kept so far asunder.” They state 
that it was ‘‘ the remark of H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
made to a deputation from your council, when 
waiting upon him on the business of the Society, 
that the department most likely to prove imme- 
diately beneficial to the country would be that which 
encourages most efficiently the appreciation of the 
fine arts to the manufactures; they rejoice that the 
Government has already, by establishing Schools of 
Design, shown its sense of the importance of com- 
bining art and manufacture. They believe this 
alienation of allies to be most detrimental to both ; 
and they believe that it is not vulgar art which 
ought to be applied to common articles of manufac- 
ture; but they believe that the higher the artistic 
talent called into requisition by the manufacturer the 
more successful is it likely to become: they believe 
also that one great meansfor the promotion of artand 
the cultivation of taste is to surround all classes as 
much as possible with common objects of beautiful 
forms, so as to educate the people by the habit of 
looking on good designs and elegant proportions.” 
With a view of giving still more effect to their ex- 
ertions in this new direction, the council, in March, 
1847, opened to the members of the Society and 
their friends the first of a series of exhibitions of 
articles combining art with manufacture. It con- 
sisted of specimens of Staffordshire pottery anterior 
to the time of Wedgwood, earthenware by Wedg- 
wood, China, statuary porcelain, Parian, mosaic 
pavements, carved wood, works in papier mache, 
British glass vitrified, colouring on glass, specimens 
of marbles, bookbindings, casting in iron, lamps, 
&e. This was visited by about 20,000 persons, and 
induced a still larger competition on the part of 
manufacturers for the prizes offered ; and in June, 
1847, H.R.H. Prince Albert again distributed the 
medals which had been awarded ; for a loving cup, 
process of silvering glass with pure silver, enamelled 
colours on glass, design for a lamp-pillar, model for 
a mug, design for a roller window blind, design for 
printing on china, design for a stamped drugget, 
specimen of coloured glass, printing in distemper 
by wood blocks, specimens of wood carving, speci- 
mens of pure white earthenware and white china, 
also for specimens of deep blue and the best green 
colour on china, &c. The latter prizes for colour 
were offered at the suggestion of H.R.H. Prince 
Albert. 

The session having closed, the council were more 
desirous than ever of increasing their activity ; but 





impediments still stood in their way, owing to the 
Society not being a corporate body. They therefore 
applied for and obtained a royal charter of incor- 
poration, under which, and the bye-laws constituted 
in conformity with it, they were enabled to issue a 
still more extended prize list, and to continue the 
exhibition of manufactures, in addition to which 
exhibitions of bookbinding and lithography were 
thrown open to the members, aud through them to 
the public. The council, in its address, read at 
the opening of the session in November, 1847, de- 
clared their intention of extending their sphere 
of action to the fine arts, by collecting annually the 
works of one of our great living artists, and exhibit- 
ing them in the Society's rooms, the proceeds of 
which exhibition were to be appropriated to giving 
a commission to the artist whose pictures were 
exhibited to paint a picture, such picture to be 
presented to the National Gallery. Thus the Society 
progressed step by step. But the limited means 
at the disposal of the council, and the extent of the 
Society’s premises, were found to be inadequate to 
the promotion of the objects they had in view. 
They were obliged, therefore, to limit their exhibi- 
tion from this period to specific classes of manufac. 
ture. In February, 1848, we find that a deputa- 
tion from the Society waited on the Board of Trade, 
for the purpose of laying before it a statement of 
the various steps which the Society had recently 
pursued. They stated that the preliminary :teps 
taken by the Society for cultivating the public taste, 
and promoting the application of the arts to the 
improvement of the manufactures of the country, 
have been successful, and that the success of an 
enlarged and national exhibition was no longer 
doubtful ; that for the further promotion of this im- 
portant object, it is necessary that the same prelimi- 
nary measures which have been successful in the 
metropolis should be extended to the provinces, and 
the students in the Government School of Design 
throughout the country should be rendered familiar 
with the most recent works of art and manufacture, 
It was therefore proposel, ‘‘ That the places 
where Schools of Design are established, should in 
rotation have the advantage and use of the Society’s 
collection made in London every year,” and 
arrangements were made with the School of Design, 
Somerset House, for that purpose, and notice 
of this intention issued in the prize lists of 
the Society. It was further proposed, with the 
co-operation of the Board of Trade, that the 
Society of Arts shall every fourth year make a col- 
lected exhibition of the principal subjects exhibited 
in the previous years, and of others expressly pre- 
pared for the special purpose, and that such 
national exhibition shall take place in some large 
building purposely provided, if not at the cost of 
the Government, at least with the Government's 
sanction It was further suggested that the site 
which offered the greatest advantages for such a 
building (to be of a temporary character) would be 
Trafalgar-square. The Society of Arts would col- 
lect the articles to be exhibited, and manage the 
necessary details of the exhibition. The receipts 
arising from this exhibition were to be applied, in 
the first instance, to the payment of the expenses 
incurred in forming it, in paying for the honorary 
medals and rewards, and for forming a fund for 
future exhibitions. The promise of the grant of a 
suitable site for a building was obtained from the 
Government. 

From this period the annual exhibitions have 
progressed. The principal features of the exhibi- 
tion of manufactures have been, in 1848, china, 
glass, and papier maché; in 1849, gold, silver, 
bronze, and iror. work, and fabrics were introduced 
for the first time, and consisted of silk, brocades, 
chintz, shawls, carpets, and paper hangings. In 
June, 1849, at the distribution of the Society’s 
rewards, the council again congratulated the So- 
ciety on the success which had attended its various 
efforts. 

We have now arrived at that period when the 
subject of a Grand National Exhibition assumed a 
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more definite form, but the account of its progress 
from this point must be reserved for another week. 





The regulations issued by the Board of Trade 
relating to the registration of designs, which ap- 
peared in the London Gazette of Friday, the 22nd 
inst., have been framed with the immediate object 
of protecting the authors of designs from piracy 
during the period of their being displayed in the 
National Exhibition. 

By these rules it is provided that, in addition to 
the two copies of each design which must be 
furnished to the Registrar in ordinary cases (one 
to be retained and filed in the office, and the other 
to be returned to the party with the attached 
certificate of registration), a third copy shall be 
furnished whenever such design is intended for 
exhibition at any place certified to be a place of 
public exhibition within the meaning of the act, 
which third copy, with the certificate of provisional 
registration affixed thereon, must be deposited in 
the place of public exhibition. 

This is one of those measures founded upon a 
liberal and clear-sighted view, which will benefit 
alike all concerned. We cannot but regret, how- 
ever, that by a most unfortunate oversight the 
provisional patent of mechanical or other inven- 
tions has not been similarly secured. In the 
House of Lords the Bill extending this privilege of 
preliminary registration to all inventions met with 
entire approval ; but in the House of Commons 
some men—dealing with merely legal technicalities 
—were allowed to deprive inventors of this advan- 
tage. We hope, however, now that the necessity 
of some such security as this is demanded by the 
circumstances of existing conditions, that one of 
the first acts of the House of Commons when it 


assembles, will be to pass a short bill, which may 


afford the desired security. 


We are not disposed to think any advantage 


would be gained by allowing men to patent their 
inventions too cheaply, since, even at the present 
high rate, which must cause men to pause and ask 
of themselves if their invention is of value, two- 
thirds of the projects for which patents are taken out 
are proved to be absolutely useless. The result of 
cheap patents is very curiously shown in the lists of 
American inventions which have been thus secured. 
Of these, by far the largest number are never 
thought of after the patent is secured—many are 
tried and found useless—some are proved to be 
mere creations of the ‘heat-oppressed’ brain, and 
an exceedingly small number do exhibit some in- 
genuity, and areemployed. But some mode of pro- 
tection is now demanded for every man who is 
desirous of submitting his invention to the examina- 
tion of the ingenious of all nations. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company having offered 1000/. 
in prizes for articles to be modelled and manu- 
factured by British artists, we consider we should 
but ill represent the progress of, and the results to 
be expected from, the Exhibition, if we omitted the 
details from our record. 

For the best Group of Figures or Animals, as a table 

or it Candelabrum, weighing not less than 500 

ssi 





ounces . . - ‘ ° : . ; 
For the best do., do., weighing not less than 250 ounces 
For the best Shield. Salver, Sideboard or Altar Dish, in 
diameter uot less than 22inches . ° . P ° 
For the best Dessert Service, showing one of each piece ; 
not less than four pieces to be exhibited ° - 100 
For the best Sideboard Ewer, notless than 20incheshigh 50 
= _ best Ornamental Cup, not less than 20 inches 

ig e ° ° ° . ° . ° ° - 
For the two best Entrée Dishes #30 and £20 each 50 
For the best Candlestick and Branch for Three, Four, 
or Five Lights P ° ° se ‘ ° . . 
For the two best Tea and Coffee Services, consisting of 
coffee-pot, tea-pot, sugar basin, and cream ewer 
£30 and #20 each 50 

For the two best Communion Services, consisting of 
flagon, chalice, paten, and plate 2#30and £20each 50 
= the best Table Candlestick, not less than 12 inches 
For the two best Salts . ° . #l5each 30 

For the best Claret Jug . ° ° ‘ P ‘ 


For the best Bread or Cake Basket . . . . 25 
For the best Tea or Coffee Salveror Tray . . . 25 


100 


Carriedforward , . 


Brought forward 

For the best Tea Kettle and Stand . 
For the best Inkstand ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 
For the two best and novel patterns for Spoons and 
Forks . ‘ 2 : ‘ ° e €\0each 20 


£930 
» 
25 





£1,000 
Two classes have still to make their return. 
The demands for space from the Metropolitan 
districts have been as follows :— 


Raw Materials 7,019 feet. 
Manufactures. . . 41,391 ,, 
Woven Fabrics, &c. . 59,185 ,, 
Fine Arts . js 8,000 ,, 


Unclassed . . . . 28,616 ,, 





144,211 
The space allotted by the Executive Committee 
for the Metropolitan districts is,— 
Raw Materials . 5,000 feet of counter and floor. 
Manufactures, &c. 80,000 om 
Woven Fabrics, &c. 30,000 Re 
Fine Arts 7,000 ” 


72,000 
And 100,000 feet of wall-space. 

On Thursday evening, at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Local Commissioners, the following 
gentlemen were chosen as Chairmen and Deputy- 
Chairmen of the Sectional Committees, and to form 
a Court of Appeal against the decisions of the 
Committees :— 


Professor Ansted. J. A. Nicholay. 








J. A. Phillips. J. B. Bevington. 
Professor Graham. H. G. Bohn. 

Dr. Pereira. Thomas De la Rue. 
Dr. Royle. Henry Tucker. 

Professor Owen. W. Liddiard. 
Henry Maudesley. J.C. Crace. 

Robert Taplin. D. Biddle. 
Professor Cowper. Samuel Morley. 

Robert Besley. J.D. Allcroft. 
Charles Fowler. David Davies. 

Edwin Clarke. J. H. Mann. 
Sir “harles Adams. Erasmus Wilson. 

Henry Wilkinson. J. J. Mechi. 
Colonel C. B. Challoner. W. Bird. 

George Cottam. C. J. Redpath. 


T. B. Simpson. 
John Benham. 
Lord Ashburton. 


Sir Henry Bishop. 
Professor E. Taylor. 
Captain Smyth. 


J. Bowerbank. John Gray. 
G. F. Routledge. Robert Offord. 

John Crocker. Robert Hunt. 
William Barber. Edward Snele. 

W. S. Answorth. S. M. Hubert. 


William Tite. 

W. Freeman, 
Lord Colborne. 

C. C. Cockerell. 


John Wilks. 
David Dewar. 
John Scott. 
J. P. Foster. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GROWTH OF CRYSTALS. 
Enfield, Nov. 26, 1850. 

Mary I request your insertion of the following remarks upon 
your review of Mr. Sowerby’s Popular Mineralogy, in 
Gazette, No. 1764, in offering which I am actuated only by 
the interest of the question, whether it is a grave error to say 
that minerals grow. Mr. Sowerby asserts they do, and sup- 
ports his views by evidence from a gentleman of experience 
at Liverpool, Mr. Wright, who states, that the sides of a 
vein, which had not been opened for two hundred years, 
were recently found to be covered with crystals of car- 
bonate of lead, though the vein had been well cleaned out 
so long ago. Your reviewer demurs to the evidence of the 
lode having been cleaned out, and says, granting it iad, 
that if a solution of some salt of lead in water had fiowed 
through the place of an old emptied vein, carbonate of lead 
might have been deposited in a crystalline form, but that 
this is not growth. “ Plents and animals grow; they in- 
crease in size by the assimilation of matter under the opera- 
tion of vital forces. Stones and metals may increase in size, 
but it is merely by the mechanical accretion of particles to 
their surfaces—there is no force acting from within alone. 

* * It is false logic to say, that anything approaching 
to growth belongs to the inorganic creation.” Now, I think 
it can be shown that there are several phenomena analo- 
gous to growth between inorganic and living things; that 
some physiologists of great repute have pointed out these ;* 
and, moreover, that it is not by any means settled that 
assimilation in the living structures is not carried on by the 
attraction of like for like, the attraction of aggregation. 

As rezards form—crystals, whether of metals or salts, 
have symmetrical and asymmetrical surfaces. So have ani- 
mals; in the radiata the parts are equally arranged around 
acentral point. The branch-like form of polyps is compar- 


® Dr. Miller, of Berlin, and Professor E, H. Weber, 











————— 
ne 


able with that of crystals; plants have thei . 
éspecially their flowers, in "seeonauaad rohan = 
higher animals and man, the body is divisible into ¢ 
symmetrical parts, laterally attached at a mesial plane, a 
many deformities are attributable to the non-adhesion, 
to speak, of the halves. All these organic beings grow 29 
these certain and definite forms, though differing in ap; 
ance from crystals by being in curvilinear forms: Ya the 
analogy cannot be overlooked. A very learned Writer says 
—‘* The causes which give rise to the different types of 
organic symmetry, and which first determine in the 

the position of the axis for the symmetrical development, 
are as difficult to imagine as the causes of the Symmetry of 
form in crystals.”—Miller’s Physiology, vol.i.p.22, * 

In the formation and growth of the fungus of yeast, cel) 

after cell is added in a manner very similar to the “ acore. 
tion of particles,” as it is called by your reviewer; crystal. 
lization is favoured by the presence of a crystal of the same 
composition as the solution employed, so in fermentation 
portion of yeast is requisite to start it. 
__ The instances of isomorphism in crystals would seem to 
indicate the possession of some imponderable agent: salts 
of analogous composition generally have the same form of 
crystal; metals generally crystallize in cubes or the allied 
form of octohedron; even in schists there is a tendency to 
crystalline form. : 

As regards the mode of formation (growth); it is unne. 
eessary to go into the subject of primeval creations, and we 
know more about what takes place in our own evapo 
dishes and crucibles, though, in truth, little enough about 
these. Ifa mixed solution of salts be allowed to crystallize, 
we do not get mixed crystals, but each crystal selects its 
proper particles perfectly pure ; this resembles very closely 
the selection of certain proper substances from the soil, by 
the spongioles of the roots, in plants: and even the absorp- 
tion of the chyle at the villi and lacteals of the intestines of 
animals, ‘‘which seems to depend on an attraction, the 
nature of which is at present unknown, but of which the 
very counterpart, as it were, takes place in secretion.” 
(Miller). Now, growth and nutrition are carried on by 
means of the blood, the particles fit for bone, fat, muscle, 
&c., pass through the sides of the minute blood-vessels which 
ramify over every living part of the body, and become part 
of the proper substance ; so from an amorphous solution of 
mixed salts a crystal selects, or, at any rate, attracts, to 
itself its proper particles and no others, and builds them in 
aregular form. Certain inanimate parts of the body, such 
as the hair, the nails, the teeth, the scarf skin, are produced 
or grow from a vascular surface by exudation, though not 
what is called “alive” and sensitive ; yet these parts of the 
body have a certain definite form and peculiar structure in 
lamine, tubes, and nucleated scales. In these respectsthey 
exhibit another analogy to minerals, and remind us of the 
cleavage of crystals, which shows a kind of structure, though, 
of course, every atom is of the same composition. Teeth 
and hair are often found in diseased growths, in various 
parts of the body, in a perfected state, and all the morbid 
growths are instances of increase by deposition from the 
living structures. 

In constitution there is a very remarkable analogy be- 
tween erystals and animate beings, neither one nor the 
other can exist without water; a detinite proportion of this 
important fluid is combined with the saline components of 
the crystal. If it be driven off by heat, the crystal is de 
stroyed for the time; but if water be added, and the solu- 
tion allowed to evaporate, the crystal forms again. Now, 
if the curious animal called a polyp, and, indeed, many 
others, be deprived of the water which constitutes four-fifths 
of its substance, it dies for the time ; but if it be moist 
life returns. Again, animal structures, especially muscle, 
contain a large proportion of water, from which they derive 
their pliability: yet they are not wet, and they do not part 
with this water readily ; water of life may then be as neces 
sary as water of crystallization. : as 

Lastly, there are evidences of attraction in the living 
body: phosphate of lime has a strong attraction for pink 
madder. If this pigment be given in the food of an animal, 
the bones become coloured with the madder, which is found 
united with the bony matter. The attraction of like for 
like is considered to be the cause of those numerous cases 
of adhesion in foetal monstrosities, in which the tendency 
to unite is between two similar parts: in fruits it is ale 
a very common occurrence. aad 

So much for the general question ; and, I think, it cannet 
be said, with your reviewer, that all the beautiful, precise, 
geometrical forms of crystals are regulated by the fe 
that forms an amorphous mass; on the contrary, there isas 
good evidence of the operation of the “ vis formativa’ ™ 
crystals as in the nutrition and growth of the living strac- 
tures. GR 

We accede to the wish of our correspondent, by 
inserting his somewhat lengthy remarks on ow 
review of Sowerby's Popular Mineralogy. However 
they may act on the minds of our readers, they 
certainly do not carry conviction to our own. The 
quotation from Miiller’s great work may appé@ 
strong against us, but Muller was too — - 
philosopher to speak of anything but the “ana 
between “symmetry of form in crystals and the 
“« different types of organic symmetry ;” he approaches 
no closer to the question than this. in 

In the formation of a crystal of any kind, 
central solid nuclear particle is first produ Pn 
by a physical force, acting from its surface, 
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draws to itself similar solid particles, which, in 
obedience to this power, arranye themselves around 
it in lines or plates, which take a determinate 
eometric form. There is no chemical change pro- 
dueed in any particle of matter in the process of 
crystallization. In the growth of a vegetable or 
animal body, a cell is the starting point. This cell 
or sack takes in, probably by endosmose, fluid or 

us matter, and by vital power their decomposi- 
tion is effected, one or more of the chemical con- 
situents are assimilated ; the cell grows, and one 
or more are rejected as useless. 

There is always a chemical change produced in the 
process of vegetable or animal growth. A plant 
absorbs carbonic acid through its membrane; it 
decomposes it, appropriates the carbon, and sets 
the oxygen free. 

nanimal breathes atmospheric air containing 
oxygen; it passes by the lungs to the blood, and 
having performed its parts, in aiding the assimila- 
tion of the food, it combines with the excess of 
carbon, and passes back to the atmosphere as 
carbonic acid. 

In the statement of our correspondent, that 

tals cannot exist without water, he betrays his 
imperfect knowledge. Without directing his 
attention to the very numerous compound salts 
which have no water of crystallization, we would 
refer him to the familiar examples of sulphur, 
phosphorus, bismuth, and lead, which produce the 
nost beautiful crystals by being allowed to cvol 
slowly, and to those metals, iron and copper, which 
have a crystalline structure developed in them 
without their becoming in the slightest degree fluid. 
Inconclusion, that our position may be distinctly 
understood, we affirm that a crystal, being built up 
of similar particles, no more grows than does a 
house, because its walls rise from the ground by 
piling bricks one upon the other. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BAKERIAN LECTURE. 

Tus annual lecture was delivered by Mr. Faraday 
on Thursday evening. The President of the Royal 
Society, Lord Rosse, was in the chair, and the 
room crowded to its utmost capacity. The lecture 
was delivered in Mr. Faraday’s admirable manner, 
and the mysteries of Terrestrial Magnetism were 
unfolded and made clear even to the most un- 
philosophical of the audience, by the perspicuous 
ag in which they were traced and connected. 

@ observations of five years at Toronto, 
Hobarton, and other remote latitudes, were laid 
down in diagrams, and referred to throughout ; 
notwithstanding the modest pretensions expressed 
by the lecturer, Colonel Sabine, and all the best- 
informed of his hearers, felt convinced that the 
links of this wonderful chain of inquiry were at last 
united together so as to lead to the understanding 
of the universal phenomena, —the “soul of the 
physical world.” The action of the sun on the 
oxygen of the atmosphere is the grand moving 
cause, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
P= an Nov. 2ist.—The following degrees were con- 


Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity by Accumulation.—Rev. 
D. Brent, University. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. H. Cunliffe, Rev. P. Cumin, 
Balliol; Rev. R. R. Hutton, Trinity ; Rev. J. Oates, Lincoln ; 
Rev. G. L. Feilden, Rev. R. S. Moody, Christchurch. 

Bachelors of Ayts—¥. Strong, New Inn Hall; C. J. K. 

ers, G. J. Harrison, Edmund Hall; G. J. Gowring, 

Magdalen Hall; C. Robinson, Queen’s; F. Armitage, Wor- 

tester; P. Sylvester, T. Wade, A. Brook, Exeter; R. E. 

m, Lincoln; P. Wykeham Martin, E. P. Alderson, 

Balliol; H. M. Hall, H. V. Le Bas, C. H. Barker, F. 

Snowden, University ; W. H. Lyall, E. Z. Marrett, St. 
Mary Hall; H. Bacon, Trinity. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Nov. 14.—Mr. Jerdan in the chair. Read, as 
briefly noticed in No. 1765, ‘ Notes upon an 
n Inscription in the Bibliothéque Nationale 





of Paris,” by S. Birch, Esq. This inscription, 
which Mr. Birch refers to an era when the older 
empire of Egypt was in its decline—viz., to 
about the time of the erection of Solomon’s 
Temple, is chiselled on a stele or tablet of the 
usual shape, with a rounded top, which was found 
lying in a little temple of the god Chous,* in the 
Karnac quarter at Thebes; and was removed in the 
year 1846, by M. Prisse, to Paris, and by him pre- 
sented to the National Library. The tablet is of 
brown sandstone, about seven feet high, and is di- 
vided into two portions—a picture, and explana- 
tory text. In the upper part is the solar orb, 
ornamented with an ureus serpent, and having a 
pairofwings. Whatever this well-known symbol may 
have meant, when introduced into the Assyrian and 
Persian sculptures in Egypt, and as earlyas the 12th 
dynasty, it was understood to signify the morning 
sun. Below it two scenes are represented. In the 
first, the monarch is seen addressing the ark of 
Chous, under the form of a naos, or shrine, placed 
on a boat covered with emblems of the god, and 
borne on the shoulders of twelve priests, their 
number being that of the months through which 
Chous, as the Moon, revolved. The other scene 
represents another ark borne by four priests ; before 
it stands the priest of Chous, holding a censer. In 
the former scene are the king’s prenomen and 
name; in the latter, another hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tion describes him as ‘‘the beloved of Chous,” &c. 
Between the two scenes are the common epithets, 
‘endowed with health,” or ‘‘a perfect life.” From 
certain peculiarities in the name, it is almost im- 
possible to fix the exact chronological position of 
the king in whose reign the tablet was erected, but 
probably he was one of the later monarchs of the 
twentieth dynasty, such as Rameses XIV. The in- 
scription, to which these sculptures serve as the 
vignettes, consists of twenty-eight lines of hiero- 
glyphics, reading from right to left ; a translation, 
with comments on such parts as appeared to the 
writer either difficult ur novel, supplied the mate- 
rials ofa reading of unusual interest to theaudience, 
but scarcely susceptible of intelligible abridgment. 
The long preamble of the document, containing the 
titles of the king (Rameses), is of a dualistic nature, 
i. e., each idea is bisected according to the genius 
of Semitic poetry. Line four, which records the 
reception of tribute by the sovereign, ‘‘ in Nehar,” 
shows that accurate details were kept of the reve- 
nues of the state; and here, as well as in other 
hieroglyphic texts, angelic beings are alluded to, 
under the name of ‘‘the King’s spirits,” or pro- 
tective angels. Palestine appears to be men- 
tioned as the ‘‘ Holy Land,” the earliest ascertained 
instance on the Egyptian monuments. In lines six, 
seven, we are told of the arrival of an embassy to 
entreat the good offices of the king in behalf 
of the queen’s sister, the daughter of the chief 
of the Bakhten. Ben-teresh, the name of this prin- 
cess, is decidedly Semitic. In line twenty, this lady 
is represented as “‘ under the influence of the 
spirits”—i. ¢., apparently possessed with a demon 
—one of the most singular notions that have 
occurred in the historical monuments of Egypt. 
Line thirteen describes the king as standing and 
addressing the god Chous on behalf of Ben-teresh. 
The text of line sixteen reads as follows: ‘“‘ His 
majesty commanded that Chous who contends for 
the Thebaid, should go forth in his great shrine, in 
a chariot, having horses, &c. The god approached 
the land of Bakhten from Egypt, after a journey of 
one year and four months. Then came the chief of 
Bakhten, with his soldiers and his followers, before 
Chous the contender, and fell down before him on 
his belly, saying, Thou comest to us, thou bringest 
us peace by orders of the King, the sure defender 
of truth, approved of the Sun!” (Rameses.) Line 
nineteen, ‘“‘Then the god proceeded to the place in 
which Ben-teresh was, and made a circuit round 
the daughter of the chief of the Bakten, touching 
her on thearm. Then said the spirit who was with 





* A personification of the Moon, 





her, before Chous the contender for the Thebaid, 
come in peace, the great god, dispeller of afflic- 
tions; Bakhten is thy province—its inhabitants are 
thy slaves—I am thy slave!” In the lines that 
follow, it is arranged between Chous and the 
Spirit, that the chief of the Bakhten shall make a 
great sacrifice before the Jatter; which being done, 
‘the Spirit departed in peace to his appointed 
place.” The chief, delighted at the cure of his 
daughter, desires the god not to return to Kami 
(Egypt), but to remain in Bakhten. ‘‘ The god was 
in the shape of a hawk of gold,” &c. Finally, 
however, he returns, with rich offerings, to Kami. 

The fact of the gods being considered to be present 
in their arks (sekat, or mat,) was known already; 
but the fact of sending the gods in them out of 
the country, to distant lands, is quite new. The 
dualistic nature of the lunar god Chous, apparent 
throughout this inscription, is likewise novel, as 
also that of the god being in the form of a hawk 
(or eagle?) of gold. The recovery of the princess 
is likewise remarkable. This tablet explains that 
many other similar scenes, in which the shrines of 
the gods are seen brought forth, allude to particular 
events, and do not merely represent religious acts 
of homage. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 
p-m.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.--Horticultural, 2 p.m—Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts (Anniversary), 8 p.m.— 
Geological, 84 p.m.—(Major Vicary, E.1.C.8., on the 
Geology of the Upper Punjaub and Peshaur.—B. R. Hark- 
ness, Esq., on the Silurian Rocks and Graptolites of 
Dumfriesshire.—R eport on the Coal Mines near Erzeroom.) 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 p.m.—Zoovlogical, 3 p.n.— 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.— Medical, 8 p.m.— Royal 
Botanic, 3} p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

1. View of the Building for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. Lithographed by George Hawkins. 
Ackermann and Co. 

2. An Authentic View of the Great Industrial Exhi- 
bition Palace of 1851. Dean and Son. 

3. View of the Building in Hyde Park for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Berger. 

4. Plan of the Building in Hyde Park for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Wyld. 

As the time approaches, the interest in the great 

undertaking grows stronger ; eager crowds assemble 

to watch the progress of the Crystal Palace, and 
gaze with wonder at the process of constructing an 
enormous building, surmounting the highest trees, 
of iron and glass; at the same time every one is 
struck with the skill and practical knowledge 
shown by the architect, Mr. Paxton, who seems to 
have stood forth suddenly to relieve the Commis- 
sion from the difficulties which the anticipation of 
bricks and mortar, and the cutting down noble 
trees had created; indeed, the idea, and the suc- 
cess in the construction of this magnificent build- 
ing, possess an interest second only to the great 
objects of the Exhibition. When we think, too, 
that possibly the building may remain as a conser- 

vatory for plants, that we shall then possess a 

winter garden far surpassing anything of the kind 

to be seen elsewhere, we may venture to congratu- 
late ourselves on having accomplished three great 
things in one, the Building, the Exhibition, and the 

Winter Garden. The shop windows are full of 

drawings representing the Industrial Palace, most 

of them giving, however, but an incorrect idea of 
its proportions. By far the best of all hitherto pub- 
lished is the one at the head of our list. a large 
coloured lithograph by Mr. George Hawkins, exe- 
cuted for Messrs. Fox and Henderson, the con- 
tractors for the building. This is done in tinted 
lithography, and the figures and trees touched with 
colour. The gigantic Glass House is exceedingly 
well drawn, and looks symmetrical and imposing 
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from its immense extent. Groups of all nations 
stand about—bearded Germans and French in their 
foreign cut clothes; Yankees and Spaniards in the 
cloak and sombrero ; soldiers in all sorts of uniforms; 
Turks, Egyptians, Yorkshiremen, London boys, 
fine ladies, processions of artizans with flags, car- 
riages and horsemen ; the trees, and a fine glow of 
sunshine, make altogether a very truthful and 
ae representation. The second, published by 
essrs. Dean, gives a fair notion of the building, 
and has a ground-plan attached, which will facili- 
tate the understanding of the interior arrange- 
ment. Mr. Wyld’s plan, however, gives the most 
complete explanation of the interior ; every column, 
compartment, and counter, is shown, with the 
pay places, committee rooms, refreshment rooms, 
It is surmounted by an outline of the eleva- 

tion. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


National Concerts.—The production of a Sym- 
phony of Spohr’s is an event which must lend con- 
siderable importance to the establishment where it 
is first presented. On Monday night this eventful 
promise of the committee was fulfilled, and the new 
descriptive Symphony of ‘‘ The Seasons” was given 
for the first time at the National Concerts. Con- 
siderable anxiety to hear this work was manifested 
by musicians; this was partly owing to the report 
which was circulated that the Philharmonic had 
secured it: that this was not the case its per- 
formance on Monday is a convincing proof. The 
previous Symphonies of Spohr, and particularly his 
first, ‘‘ Der Wiehe der Tone, led us to expect much. 
The subject he had chosen offered many advantages 
for descriptive music, which we believe to be an 
entire fallacy ; an abstract idea is as difficult to be 
conveyed by music as is the notion of things tangi- 
ble and real. The sounds produced by natural 
things may be imitated by musical instruments; 
but then musical instruments were suggested by 
these same sounds, and are but an improved and 
modified notion of them. A high-class composer 
must be a poet—Beethoven was a first-rate poet— 
so have been all those musicians whose works 
stand high in the estimation of men inferior to 
themselves in ability. This poet or musician beholds 
the drowsy Winter wake up from his heavy sleep 
and shake off the clouds which hang thick about 
him, and gradually break into a gentle smile, which 
the earth beholds and smiles too when flooded by 
the light of summer. Into the depths of this the 

oet-musician dives, and, as it affects him, so does 
he convey his thoughts by musical notation. The 
person who listens to this has to conceive the 
original object or idea when mistified and perhaps 
obscured by the composer’s imagination ; therefore, 
the chances are that he does not trace the source 
whence they spring. It is an absurd notion that 
summer, winter, spring, or autumn can in any way 
be suggested by any peculiar instrumentation. 
The chirping of the birds may be imitated by some 
of the instruments; the horn may suggest the 
hunting-season autumn; but further than this, 
music avails nothing as a descriptive power. The 

resent Symphony of ‘‘ The Seasons” is divided 
into two parts, and each part into two movements. 
This form has been adopted by Haydn in his 
Symphonic works. There is no scherzo; but in its 
stead an allegretto. This is nothing very unusual, 
since Spohr himsz2lf has followed this plan in his 
former Symphonies; and it has also been adopted 
by most of the greatest classical masters. The 
movements are thus described in the programme :— 
Part 1st. Winter—Introduction to Spring—Spring. 
Part 2nd. Summer— Transition to Autumn — 
Winter. We listened to the first movement, which 
is in B minor, without referring to the programme, 
and without any previous knowledge of the form of 
the Symphony,—nothing could we make of it; it 
suggested no idea of the subject it intended to con- 
vey, although the instrumentation was most agree- 
able and all very musicianly, It bears out our argu- 








ment advanced here above. Presently came the 
movement of Spring, in G major, which is as lovely 
as anything ever conceived by musician. Here we 
had some notion of Spring, for the birds began to 
chirp, and the natural noises were imitated by 
instruments apt for such purpose. The other 
movements were void of description. <A slight 
notion of the drowsiness which the earth sometimes 
assumes in Summer was conveyed by the violins 
being consordini. Here ends all which can 
convey an idea of any one thing. Though we 
may prefer some of Spohr’s other works to this, 
we cannot, at the same time, but admire the 
genius displayed throughout,—a genius peculiarly 
characteristic of Spohr. 

The Berlin Choir has, on account of its farewell 
performances, proved of vast attraction. Herr 
Kotzolt, the principal bass singer of the chorus, 
sang Mozart's aria, ‘‘Tu diesen heiligen Hallen,” 
from the Zauberflote, with good effect. He pos- 
sesses a rich voice, but from his continued practice 
in the chorus, betrays some discomfiture when in 
an isolated situation. 


Negri’s arrangement of airs from the Tempesta 
serves admirably to develop the power of the 
orchestra. It is gracefully and agreeably orches- 
trated, and introduces some of the favourite 
morceaux of the opera, the most prominent of 
which is the Bacchanalian song of Lablache, which 
forms the theme of some pretty variations. 


Jullien’s Concerts.—On Tuesday night the Men- 
delssohn Festival was repeated, and the same pieces 
performed as on the previous occasion. They 
were listened to with breathless attention, and the 
applause was discriminately and warmly bestowed. 
The overture to Melusina has been performed with 
good effect. Jetty Treffz has sung a ballad by 
Linley, called ‘“The Mountain Daisy,” a very agree- 
able melody, rendered with much grace by the 
German songstress. Kcenig has repeated Ange- 
lina’s ballad ‘‘ My Bright Savoy,” with the admir- 
able effect which he gives to all songs of a pathetic 
nature ; the melody itself is charming, and its treat- 
ment very musicianly. It has been re-demanded 
with enthusiasm on each occasion of its perform- 
ance. 


St. Martin’s Hall.—The first of Mr. Hullah’s 
series of Monthly Concerts took place on the 
20th inst. The full attendance assembled proves 
that the public is appreciative of Mr. Hul- 
lah’s efforts to nourish the public taste for the 
higher and more intellectual class of music. 
Hitherto this gentleman’s concerts have been en- 
tirely devoted to sacred music; during the prescnt 
series some secular selections will form a part of 
the attraction. The entertainment of the present 
evening consisted of Beethoven’s Mass in C, and the 
first part of Handel’s Allegro ed il Pensiero. About 
the former work there can be but one opinion— 
namely, that it is the finest mass of its great com- 
poser; there is a solidity and grandeur which cha- 
racterizes it throughout. Its performance was in 
every way creditable. The vocalists were Miss 
Birch, Mrs. Noble, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Bodda. 
Equal praise is due to each for the care with which 
the music respectively allotted to them was ren- 
dered. Between the parts, Handel’s concerto, with 
obligato parts for Messrs. Blagrove, Watkins, and 
Reid, was admirably performed by the stringed 
instruments. The Allegro ed il Pensiero is but a 
heavy musical adaptation of Milton’s poem, and, 
with the exception of its two songs—‘‘ Haste, ye 
nymphs,” and ‘Let me wander not unseen,” 
offers but little inducement to the lover of melody. 
The work is one but very little known to the pub- 
lic; it is therefore praiseworthy on Mr. Hullah’s 
part to introduce it. The Misses Birch and Kearns, 
and Mes..s. Lockey and Bodda, interpreted the solo 
parts very creditably. The care and judgment 
of Mr. Hullah were fully perceptible in both per- 
formances. The hall was well attended, and the 
applause warm and discriminately bestowed. 





MR. MARSTON’S DRAMA, 


WE readily insert the following letter from y 
Marston in answer to the statement of our Pai, 
correspondent of last week, that he “had hid 
himself under great obligations” to M. Pongayj 
in the construction of his historical tragedy og 
Philip of France and Marie de Méranie. That iw 
dramatists, taking the same theme, having the 
same incidents, should conceive a similarity of 
ideas, and concur at intervals in their manner of 
expressing them, is natural enough. It is equally 
natural that either of two dramatists writing unde 
these circumstances, in different tongues, shou 
come to be liable to the imputation of plagiarism, 
M. Ponsard’s play of Agnes de Méranie was the 
first to be published, and may have been the fir 
to be written. Our correspondent has been som. 
what precipitate in his conclusions, but they ar 
not unreasonable, and have afforded Mr. Marste 
an excellent opportunity of substantiating th 
independence and originality of his drama, 


London, 26 Nov. 1850, 
I po not doubt that you will be just enough tp 
publish these few lines from me in answer to the 
elaborate accusation as to my tragedy of Philip 
of France and Marie de Méranie, which appeared 
in your journal of last Saturday. 

Except for one notice, which I read, I believe, in 
the Literary Gazette itself, I know nothing of 
M. Ponsard’s tragedy. My own, including th 
lines on which your correspondent’s charge is based, 
was finished and read to several friends at least ten 
or three years before the production of M. Punsard’s 
in 1846. Iam permitted, in support of this state. 
ment, to refer to several friends who heard my 
play on its completion; amongst others, to Mis 
Helen Faucit, whose genius, as displayed in my 
work, will be my best excuse to the public for 
raising the matter into the importance of a dis 
cussion. 

That M. Ponsard and I have chosen the sam 
subject, and dealt with the same characters and 
persons, ought surely rather to justify a coincidence 
(slight as it is, on the writer’s own showing) than 
to establish a plagiarism. 

Fortunately, my own play (unread by your 
correspondent, as he says himself) and M. Ponsarts 
are before the public. Though myself unacquainted 
with M. Ponsard’s tragedy, a prevailing resemblance 
between our productions is so unlikely—except om 
those fundamental points which history supplies 
us both—that I feel my most conclusive defence 
may probably be a comparison between the two 
works. J. WESTLAND Manstoy. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES BY LAMARTINE. 
AU COMTE D’oRSAY. 

{An original and unpublished poem, by M. Lamartine, 
and, particularly from its personal character, will, we trust, 
be acceptable to our readers. A translation is also give, 
by a popular English author.]} 


I. 


Qvanp le bronze ecumant dans ton moule dargile 
Leguera par ta main ma figure fragile, 
A 1] ei! indifferent des hommes qui naitront, 
Ft que passant leur doigts sur ces tempes ridées, 
Comme un ht devasté du torrent des idées, » 
Pleins de doute ils diront entr’eux : De qui ce front’ 


1. 


Est-ce un soldat frappé pour la patrie ? 
Un poéte qui chante, un pontif qui prie ? 

Un orateur qui parle aux flots séditieux ? 
Est-ce un tr. bun de paix, soulevé par la houle 
Offrant, le coeur gonflé, sa poitrine a la foule 

Pour que la liberté remontat pure aux cieux? 


Ill. 


Car dans ce pied qui lutte, et dans ce front qui vibre, 
Dans ces levres de feu quentr’ouvre un souffle libre 
Dans ce ceeur qui bondit, dans ce geste serain, 
Dans cette arche du flanc que l’extase souléve, 
Dans ce bras qui commande et dans cet ceil qui 

Phidias a petri sept Ames dans l’airain! 
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Iv. 
Sept Ames, Phidias ? et je n’en ai plus une! 
De tout ce qui vient je subis la fortune, 
‘Arme cent fois brisée entre les mains du temps, 
Je seme de trongons ma route vers la tombe, 
Et le siecle hébété dit: Voyez comme tombe 
‘A moitié du combat chacun des combattants 


v. 


Celui-la chanter Dieu, les idoles le tuent ! 
Au mépris des petits les grands le prostituent, 
Notre sang, disent-ils, pourquoi l’epargnas-tu ? 
Nous en aurions taché la griffe populaire ! 
Et le lion couché lui dit avec colére ; 
“ Pourquoi m’as-tu calmé, ma force est ma vertu ?”” 
VI. 
Va, brise, 6 Phidias, ta dangereuse epreuve, 
Jettes-en les debris dans le feu, dans le fleuve, 
De peur qu’un foible cceur de doute confondu, 
Ne dise en contemplant ces affronts sur ma joue : 
“Laissons aller le monde a son courant de boue, 
Et que faute d’un cceur un siécle soit perdu.” 


Vil. 


Oui brise, 6 Phidias! dérobe ce visage 
Ala postérité qui ballotte un image, 
De !’Olympe 4 l’égout, de la gloire 4 l’oubli! 
Au pilori du temps n’expose pas mon ombre, 
Je suis las des soleils, laisse mon urne 4 l’ombre, 
Le bonheur de la mort, c’est d’étre enseveli! 


vill. 


Que la feuille d’hiver au vent des nuits semée, 
Que du jardin natal l’argile encore aimée 
Epaississent sur moi l’herbe, mon vert linceul, 
Je ne veux de vos bruits qu’un souffle dans la brise, 
Mon nom inachevé dans un cceur qui se brise! 
J’ai vecu pour la foule et je veux dormir seul. 


TRANSLATION, 


TO COUNT D’ORSAY. 
z 


Warn from thy clay-formed mould the liquid brass 
Transmits my effigy to men unborn, 

And as, with careless eye, their hands they pass 
Across the furrowed front, where thought had worn 

Achannel, like its torrent, deep and bold, 

Doubting, they’ll ask whose likeness they behold ? 


Il. 


Is this some warrior, for his country slain ? 

Some bard who sings? some holy priest who prays ? 
Some orator whose words wild crowds restrain ? 

Some tribune, whom the exulting people raise, 
Offering his throbbing heart a sacrifice, 
That liberty unstained might reach the skies? 


Ilr. 


For in this firm-fixed foot, this brow compressed, 

These parted lips, whence freedom’s breath exhales, 
This gesture calmed, albeit his heaving breast 

Would seem to swell and bound in passion’s gales, 
The thoughtful eye, the arm that speaks control— 
Stands symbolized in bronze the patriot’s soul. 

Iv. 
Butah, forme! No stirring impulse left, 

Bent by time’s ponderous weight I feebly stray, 
Like all who've lived and died of power bereft, 

I trace o’er trophies crushed my tombward way, 
While the brute mass exclaims, “ Thus, one by one, 
The champions fall—the fight but half begun !” 

V. 
He sang God's truth, and braved the false one’s hate, 

When, to the envy of the servile herd, 
He was betrayed by the ungrateful great, 

hose taunts reviled him for the blood he spared; 
While crouching mobs their loud upbraidings shower, 
For quelling the fierce rage that formed their power ! 
vI. 

Then, Phidias, break thy useless monument— 

Plunge it in fire or in the oblivious flood, 
Lest some weak mind, in feeble discontent, 
2 Should say, when my affronts uprouse his blood, 

Let the mean world in turbid gulfs lie tossed— 

For want of one brave heart a century is lost !” 
VII. 
Yes, Phidias, break it—or the image hide, 

Lest after-ages from its stand might spurn 
And cast it into shame’s ignoble tide. 

Of glory tired, let shadows wrap my urn! 

From time’s exposing glare my memory save— 
8 greatest privilege is a silent grave. 
Vill. 


There—in the dear-loved garden of my birth— 
Let winter’s leaves by night winds crisply curled, 
dd the green grass upspringing from the earth 
pose my shroud! Hushed be the noisy world! 
Ii my unfinished name one true heart’s moan! 
ved for all mankind—but I would sleep alone. 








VARIETIES. 


Oersted and Herschel.—In noticing at the same 
time with ourselves the recent ovation at Copen- 
hagen, in honour of Professor Oersted, on which 
occasion the King of Denmark presented the dis- 
coverer of electro-magnetism with the residence at 
Fredericsberg, vacated on the death of the poet 
Oehlenschlager, the Atheneum says, ironically,— 
““We English are not accustomed to have our 
scientific men spoilt as we spoil them in Denmark 
and some other civilized countries. King and 
people agree in a strange estimate of the value and 
status of scientific men according to our insular 
notions.” What will our conteyyporary say now of 
the appointment of Sir John Herschel to succeed 
Mr. Shiel as Master of the Mint, with a salary of 
15001. a year in addition to a life-residence! This 
is a noble example of our ‘insular notions,’ and we 
rejoice greatly to see the science of our land thus 
substantially honoured in the person of one of its 
first philosophers. 

Poet Laureate.—The Gazette announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Alfred Tennyson to the office of 
Poet Laureate, which has been vacant since the 
death of Mr. Wordsworth. As in the case of Mr. 
Southey, Mr. Tennyson previously enjoyed a literary 
pension. 

Mr. George Ransome.—We are glad to find that 
the influence of Mr. Ransome’s endeavours to incite 
a love of natural history among the working classes 
is spreading beyond the immediate circle of his 
own locality of Ipswich. A few evenings since, a 
thousand of the working classes of Norwich assem- 
bled in St. Andrew’s Hall, under the presidency of 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., to listen to Mr. Ransome’s 
emphatic teaching. The lecturer’s mode of address- 
ing his poorer friends is remarkable for its earnest 
simplicity, and cannot fail to be attended with the 
happiest results. While leading them to taste of 
the pleasures of rational intelligence, it kindles 
in them an adoration of the power that is at work 
in the mechanism of every animal and plant, and 
by creating a feeling of sympathy one with the 
other, enables them to endure the vicissitudes -of 
fortune with more comparative ease. 


Lord Nugent.—With much regret we have to 
announce the death of Lord Nugent at his seat, 
Lilies, on Tuesday last. His lordship had been 
unwell, but was thought to be recovering, when 
thus unexpectedly cut off at the age of sixty-one. 
He was much affected by the loss of his lady about 
two years ago; and his spirits never regained their 
elasticity. “ Portugal,” a Poem, and “Lands, Clas- 
sical and Sacred,” especially the latter, were the 
most prominent and popular of his lordship’s literary 
productions; but his tastes and pursuits were ever 
distinguished in the paths of literature. In society, 
he was a most agreeable associate ;—few men 
could maintain intellectual conversation or tell a 
story better than Lord Nugent. 

Pilgrim’s Progress.—A panorama illustrating 
this universally-popular allegory has been painted 
and exhibited at New York. The idea is surely 
well worth artistic adoption in London. 

The Duke of Cambridge’s Music.—His late Royal 
Highness’s music was sold on Thursday by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, and excited much curiosity. 
A Straduarius violin, the Duke’s favourite instru- 
ment, brought 115/., and another of the same 
maker, 140/. A bow for the former was seven 
guineas, and an Amati and violoncello were also 
knocked down at high prices. 

Aleppo.—A cruel persecution of the Christians 
at Aleppo has recently been carried on by the 
Mabometan fanatics, unchecked, if not encouraged, 
by the Pasha. 

New Fuel.—By the distillation of bituminous 
shale (of which Kimmeridge coal is a prolific ex- 
ample), it is stated that a1i qual to pit coal or 
compressed peat can be suppued to any consumable 
extent, and at a cheap rate. Dorsetshire is rich in 
this product, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Van Voorst is preparing for publication a new edition, 
by Professor T. Bell, of Gilbert White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, including a brief memoir of the author, and 
extracts from his Diary and Correspondence, which may be 
expected to bear the characteristic marks of this publisher’s 
taste in typography and illustrations. The worthy Secretary 
of the Royal Society is the present proprietor of the Selborne 
estate, with which so many pleasing recollections of British 
natural history are associated, and has doubtless entered 
upon the task con amore. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Arnold (Rev. F.) on Fulfilled Prophecy, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Handbook of French Vocabulary, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) German Vocabulary, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Baptism ; its Mode and Subjects, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Bartlett’s British Mining, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Blencow’s Sermons, third series, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Bohn’s Standard Library: Goethe’s Works, Vol. 3, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Vol. 13: Keightley’s Fairy 

Mythology, 5s. 

Bohn’s Classical Library: Livy Literally Translated, 5s. 

British Poets, Bohn’s cabinet edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, cl., 14s. 

Butler’s (W. J.) Sermons to Working Men, second edition, 
12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Carpenter’s Alcoholic Liquors, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Carson’s Baptism ; its Mode and Subjects, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Treatises on Romish and Unitarian Controversies, 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Correlation of Physical Forces, second edition, 8vo, cl., 5s. 

Christmas Berries and Daisy Chains, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Colling’s (J. K.) Gothic Ornaments, 2 vols. 4to, #7 10s.; 
separate, Vol. 1, £3 13s. 6d., Vol. 2, #3 16s. 6d. 

Dallo’s Introduction to Prophetic Researches, 12mo, cl., 2s. 

Duchess (The); or, Woman’s Love and Woman’s Hate, 
3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

Episodes of Insect Life, Vol. 3, 16s., coloured, 21s. 

Getty’s (E.) Notices of Chinese Seals found in Ireland, 4to, 
cloth, 6s. 

Glyde’s (J.) Moral and Religious Condition of Ipswich, 
12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Gordon’s Stella and Vanessa, second edition, 2 vols. post 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Henrietta’s Wish ; a Domineering Tale, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Jagoe’s (J.) Index to Reported Cases not Over-ruled or 

Absolute, Vol. 1, #1 Ils. 6d. 

James’s (G. P. R.) Henry Smeaton; a Jacobite Story, 

3 vols. post 8vo, #1 lls. 6d. 

Jowett’s (Rev. W.) Scripture Characters in the New Testa- 
ment, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Knox’s (A. E.) Game Birds and Wild Fowls, post 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. 

Lasteyrie’s (Count) Auricular Confession, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

Le Souterrain, new edition, 2s. 6d. 

Loudon's (Mrs.) Domestic Pets, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Love and Ambition, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, #1 Ils. 6d. 

M‘All’s (8.) Lectures on United Service of Nonconformist 

Churches in Nottingham, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

M‘Intosh’s (Miss) Conquest and Self-Conquest, 12mo, cl., 2s. 

—_——— Praise and Principle, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Merryweather’s Lives of Misers, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Myrtle’s (Mrs.) Pleasures of the Country, 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
coloured, 6s. 

Neander’s Church History, Vol. 1, 3s. 6d. 

Observing Eye, Part 2, Is. 6d. 

Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis, third edition, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Pastor’s Wife, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Pinnock’s England made Easy, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Pleasure Books for Young Children, 12mo, 7s. 6d., coloured, 











12s. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 36s. 

———- Mexico, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

Peru, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

Railway Handbook, |8mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Searchings of the Heart, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sunday School Teacher’s Pocket Book, cloth, ls. 6d., roan 
tuck, 2s., morocco, 3s. 

Turnby’s Popery in Power, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Unseen World, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

White’s History of Scotland for Junior Classes, 12mo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s (Dr. C.) Is the Church of Rome the Babylon 
of the Book of Revelation ? 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 


1850. h. m. 8. 1550. hm. 6 
Nov. 30 1148508 | Dee. 4 . - 1150240 
Dec. 1 — 49 13'1 5. . . — 50 48°8 

3. — 49 36°1 S 2% — 51141 
3B... — 49597 | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 

November 26, 1850. 
S1r,—In your last number, November 23, in the article 
on Short-sightedness, you state that Dr. Turnbull was the 
discoverer of the alkaloid Veratria; but on reference to 
Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medica, you will find that it 
was discovered in 1819, about the same time, by Meissner 
in Germany, and by Pelletier and Caventon in France.—I 

am, &. Svu0m CurQue. 
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JER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
THIS WEEK. 

Mout. ANGRI, Miss POOLE, 

Mr. FRANK BODDA, AND Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
MM. Mo xiQvE, SAInTon, PIATTI, ANGLOIs, 
RIcHARDSON, BAUMANN, BARRET, WINTERBOTTOM, 
Remusat, Prosrere, RovussELotT, URBAN, 
and Miss GopparD. 


Various Novelties are in preparation, which will be 
produced forthwith. 


VHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
BAL MASQUE. 
Tue LAST EIGHT NIGHTS are December 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 10th, the Season terminating witha 
GRAND BAL MASQUE on Tuurspay, December 12th. 


WXHIBITION OF MODERN 

4 BRITISH ART.—This Exhibition is NOW OPEN 

at the Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, No. 5, Pall 
Mall East. Open from Ten till Dusk. Admission, Is. ; 


Catalogues, 6d. 
SAMUEL STEPNEY, Secretary. 


HE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, 
Regent Street, Langham Place, opposite the Poly- 
technic Institution, will Open on Monday, the 9th of De- 
cember, 1850, with a Grand Moving Diorama, in which the 
spectator is taken through Upper India, from the point at 
which the Diorama of the Overland Route terminates, com- 
g witha plete Panorama of the City of Calcutta 

as seen from the summit of the Ochterlony M t 














TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


OPE & CO, Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough-street, London, beg to state that they 
undertake the Printing and Publishing of Books and Pam- 
phlets greatly under the usual charges. The Works are 
got up in the best style, and tastefully and economically 
bound. Every attention is also paid to the Publishing de- 
partment. A Specimen Pamphlet of Bookwork, with Prices 
—a complete Author’s Guide—sent post free for 4d. Gentle- 
men will save nearly One-Half by employing Hore & Co. 
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IMBIRD’S CHEAP STATIONERY 
_4 WAREHOUSE, 143, Strand.—Cream laid note 
papers, at 9d., Is., ls. 6d., and 2s. 3d. the packet, of five 
quires; adhesive cream laid initial envelopes, Is. the 100; 
name plate engraved, 2s. 6d.; 100 best superfine cards, 
printed, 2s. 6d.; foolscap, 6d., 9d., and Is. the quire ; best 
sealing wax, 10 sticks for ls., 4s. per lb. A large assort- 
ment of writing, dressing, and envelope cases, portfolios 
from the smallest to largest dimensions; account books and 
manuscript note books in every variety of style and binding, 
at Limbird’s, 143, Strand, opposite Catherine Street. 





EEVE and NICHOLS, PRINTERS 
and LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description 
of work connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects 
in Natural History, Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, &c., lithographed from nature or from drawings by 
Artists conversant with the various branches of science, and 
printed in black or colours. Landscapes, Views, Portraits, 
&c., completed for publication with artistic correctness 
from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one or 
more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method 
adopted in Germany, and printed with an effect little infe- 
rior to Steel. 


N.B.— Estimates given for printing and lithography on the 
scale. 





thence to the Great Seat of Idolatry and Superstition, 
Jugg rnaut, with the Processio. of the Cars, the Ganges, 
the Sacred City of Benares, Chunar and Allahabad, the 
magnificent Palace of Agra, and the Taj Mahal. The 
entire Diorama invented and painted by Mr. T. C. Dibdin, 
from Sketches by J. Fergusson, Esq., made on the spot dur- 
ing his residence in India. 

rs to open at Half-past 2 and Half-past 7 p.m. The 
Overture to commence at 3 and 8 p.m. 


Admission, Is. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 





DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 

-& «by means of CARPENTER and WESTLEY’S 
improved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS and DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS, with the largest assortment of Sliders 
in London, including Natural History, Comic, Moveable and 
Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, 
the Chromatrope, &c. No. 1, Lantern with Argand lamp 
in a Box, £2 12s. 6d. No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, £4 14s. 6d. 
A pair of Dissolving- View Lanterns, No. 2, with Apparatus, 
#\1i1ls. The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns is very supe- 
rior. (The price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices, with a Sketch of the 
Lanterns, upon application to the Manufacturers, Messrs. 
CARPENTER and WestTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place, London. 


HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented 

to the Zoological Society by H.H. the Viceroy of 

Egypt, is EXHIBITED daily at their Gardens, in the 

Regent’s Park, from 11 to 4 0’Clock. Visitors desirous of 

seeing the animal in the water are recommended to go 
early. Admission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—LECTURE on the BALLAD MUSIC 
of ENGLAND, by Mr. George Barker, illustrated by the 
LAYS of the FORESTERS or SONGS of ROBIN HOOD, 
every Evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’Clock.—LEC- 
TURE on the HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. 
Bachhoffner.— LECTURE on CHEMISTRY, by J. H. 
Pepper, Esq., illustrating the ANCIENT FIERY ORDEAL 
and the HANDLING of RED-HOT METALS.—MODEL 
of WESTON’S PATENT NOVA-MOTIVE RAILWAY 
at work daily —DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating some 
of the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past Four, 
and in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten; also a Series, 
exhibiting SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and 
CEYLON, daily at One o’Clock.—DIVER and DIVING 
BELL, &c. &e. 
Admission, Is.; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from 
Eleven till Five o’Clock, and every Evening (EXCEPT 
SATURDAY) from Seven till Half-past Ten. 


INING COMPANY OF WALES. 
ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Secretary. 
Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 














most r bl 
5, Heathcock Court, Strand. 





ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 

Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royat ACADEMY 

or Municn, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other 
manners of Painting, whose works may be seen in the prin- 
cipal Public Buildings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his 
Patrons, and Architects in particular, that he has consider- 
ably increased his Establishment, and is now bled to 





G UBSCRIBERS to the ART-JOUR. 


NAL are respectfully informed that in addition t, 
the usual Two Engravings on Steel, from Pictures in th 
VERNON GALLERY, of “ AnaBs Divipine Spot,” Engrared 
by J. T. Smith, after Sir W. Allan, R.A.; and “ty 
Entuvetast,”” Engraved by H. Beckwith, after T, awe 
the Axt-JocrNnaL, No. CL., for December, contains « Tr 
BintH OF THE KosE,” Engraved on Steel by T. W. Knisiy 
from the Statue by B. Jennings; and Illustrations on Wood of 
“Il Penseroso,” drawn by W. Harvey; and “The Cute 
Garden,” drawn by R. W. Hulme. The Literary Content 
include, Preparations in Belgium for the Exhibition of jg). 
Preparations in Austria for the Exhibition of 1851; On th, 
Applications of Science to the Fine and useful Arts—(hy. 
mistry of Pottery—Porcelain, by Robert Hunt; Pictu, 
Sales of the Month ; Portrait of Sir John Watson Gord 
Portrait of John Hogan; the National Gallery; Obituy, 
—Sir William Pilkington, Bart., Charles Schorn; Art ig 
the Provinces, Nottingham, Glasgow, Bolton; the Carri 
Manufactory of Messrs. Holmes, of Derby, Il/ustrated: the 
Winter Exhibition of Pictures; Government Schools of 
Design ; the Building for the Exhibition of 1851; Thoughts 
and Suggestions on the Exhibition of 1851—The Time f 
Receiving Contributions ; Correspondence; Art in Conti. 
nental States—Munich ; Visits to the Manufacturing Dis 
tricts—Rotheram and Sheffield, J/ustrated ; the Paten, 
Laws—Exhibition of 1851. 


Publisher, GEorGE VintvE, 25, Paternoster Row, 





4| YHE PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS.—A Prize oF 100 Gutneas has ben 
offered by the Pro:rietors of the Art-Journat, for 
Essay “On the best mode of rendering the Exhibition of 
the Works of Industry of All Nations, to be held in Lond 
in 1851, practically useful to the British Manufacturer,” 

Essays, in competition, must be sent to the Office of the 
Art-JOURNAL, 49, Pall Mall, on or before the 20th of Jun, 
1851; each containing a signature, and accompanied bys 
sealed letter with the same signature, which letter will nc 
be opened until the adjudication has been made. 

There will be no restriction as to the length of the Essy; 
but it will be advisable not to exceed twelve or fifteen pages 
such as the ART-JOURNAL. 

The proprietors will claim the right to publish the Prize 
Essay in the Axrt-JourNAL; and also in the Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Exhibition. 

The Prize will be adjudged on or before the 10th of July. 
The Adjudicators will be J. R. Porter, Esq., Secretary of 
the Board of Trade; Arstey Petiatt, Esq., Manufacturer, 
and THomas Wricut, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the lnsi- 
tute of France. 





undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of 
Private and Public Buildings, in any part of the United 
Kingdom, on the most reasonable Terms, and in any of the 
CLASSICAL, MEDIAEVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 

Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 





HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the 


warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant covering; 
it is suitable for the bed, the couch, or the carriage; and its 
comfort to invalids cannot be too highly appreciated.—To 
be seen in great variety, and lists of prices and sizes sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL and SON’S Bedding 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham court-road. 





ALUABLE PATEN T.—The 


Patentee of an Invention for Protecting Dwelling 
Houses and other kinds of Property against Burglary and 
Fire, is desirous of treating with a gentleman for the Sale or 
Practical Working of the same—the demand for the Appa- 
ratus being such as to require an i diate organization of 
workmen, and a distinct business establishment.—Apply 
personally, or free by Post, to Messrs. Tatham, Upton, 
Johnson & Co., Solicitors, 24, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 








D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most rrespect- 
fully requests from the public an inspection of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
acourately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes,6 gs.—E. J. DENT, 82. Strand; 33, Cockspur Street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 
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OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA AND 
EARTHENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON 

in OXFORD STREET only. The premises are the most 
extensive in London, and contain an ample assortment of 
every description of goods of the first manufacturers. A 
great variety of dinner services at four guineas each, cash. 
—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 











LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Of 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851.—Manonc- 
TURERs generally have been informed of the plans in pr- 
gress for worthily representing the Exhibition of 1851, by 
several Hundred Wood Engravings of the choicest of the 
objects it will contain. These will be printed “ by hani,” 
(not by machinery,) and on fine paper. 


No cost whatever will be incurred by the Manufacturer; 
but it is absolutely essential for any Manufacturer, who 
desires to secure admission for any of his productions inte 
this work, to make immediate application on the subject 
the Editor of the Art-JournaL. No Engraving will & 
suffered to appear prior to the first of May, 1851. 


The Engravings will be first published in extra Parts 
the ArT-JouRNAL, and be afterwards collected intos 
Volume, which—beautifully bound, with Views and Plans 
of the Building, Title-Page, Contents, &c.—will, it is pe 
sumed, form a permanent Record of the Exhibition, ani 
key to the most meritorious Manufacturers of all parts d 
the world. 





T°? ADVERTISERS.—Of the Aar 


Journat for January Twenty Thousand will & 
printed. Advertisers, to secure insertion in that Number, 
must send their Advertisements to Mr. CLark, Manager 
the Advertising Department, 49, Pall Mall, on or beforethe 
15th of December. 








XNUTTA PERCHA TUBING—My 

I pbeburied in damp or marshy ground for years, with- 
out injury. Acids, alkalies, and grease, are without action 
upon it, and it is therefore valuable for conveying 23 water, 
chemicals, &e. It is peculiarly valuable for liquid manure, 
drain, and soil pipes. In case of any stoppage, an incisl® 
can be made with a sharp knife, and readily secured aga 
by means of 2 warm iron. Being a non-conductor, it soo 
affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, lie 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; the rm 
half-inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 2501. 
on the square inch, without bursting. The smaller si 
may be had in 100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths 
The joints are easily made. The power which GuttaP 
Tubing p asa ductor of sound renders it ms 
valuable for conveying messages, in lieu of bells. i 
variety of articles manufactured by the GUTTA PERCH 
COMPANY, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, 
and sold by their wholesale dealers, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











Sales by Auction. 





PertopicaL SALES FOR 1850, (ESTABLISHED IN 1803,) OF RE- 
versions, LIFE INTERESTS, ANNUITIES, Potictes oF AssuR- 
ance, ADVOWSONS, NEXT PRESENTATIONS, Rent CHARGES 
iw Liev oF TiTHES, Post Ostt Bonps, Tonrines, DEBEN~- 
qores, GROUND Rents, IMpRovED Rents, SHARES IN 
Docks, CANALS, Mtnes, RatLwAys, [INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
and ALL PuBLic UNDERTAKINGS, 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTHL and 


! SONS respectfully inform the public that upwards 
of47 years’ experience having proved the classification pf 
this species of property to be extremely advantageous and 
economical to vendors, and equally satisfactory and conve- 
niet to purchasers, the PERIODICAL SALES of REVER- 
sIONARY INTERESTS, &c., will be continued through- 
wut 1850, as follows:—Friday, December 6. Particulars 
may be had, ten days previous to the sale, at the Mart; 
and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





PeriopicaAL SALE: EsTABLISHED 1803. 


MESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
1 SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on 
Friday, December 6, at 12, the REVERSION to £1800, 
Three per Cent. Consols, standing in the names of very 
respectable Trustees, and receivable in the event of a gentle- 
man, aged 28, surviving a lady now aged 69; and a Policy 
of Assurance for £450, effected in the Clerical and Medical 
Life Assurance Office, on the life of 28 against 69. Parti 
culars may be had of Mr. F. Harrison, Solicitor, 6, Blooms- 
bury Square; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and 


Sons, 28, Poultry. 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
1 SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on Friday. December 6, at 12, the ABSOLUTE 
REVERSION to £1750 15s. 6d., Three per Cent. Consols, 
prt of a larger sum, standing in the names of highly re- 
spectable Trustees, and to which the purchaser will be 
entitled upon the death of a lady now 75 years of age. Par- 
ticulars may be had of Messrs. Hollingsworth, Tyerman, 
and Johnston, Solicitors, 24, Gresham Street; at the Mart; 
inj of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





PertopicaL SALE: EsTABLISHED 1803. 





PentopicaL SALE: EsTABLISHED 1803.—IMPoRTANT REVER- 
sIONARY LiPE INTEREST IN 6,000 PER ANNUM. 


\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
J SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on 
Friday, December 6, at 12, the REVERSION to a LIFE 
INTEREST in LANDED ESTATES, situate in the South 
of England, and producing a rental of £6,000 per annum, to 
which the purchaser will be entitled during the life of agen- 
tleman aged 39, should a party now aged 13 die before he 
attains 21, in the lifetime of the above-mentioned gentleman. 
Particulars may be obtained of Mr. W. Meyrick, solicitor, 
No. 16, Parliament Street; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 


Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
A SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart. on Friday, Decem'er 6, at 12, the ABSOLUTF 
REVERSION to #304 5s., Three per Cent. Consols, ti 
vhich the purchaser will be entitled upon the decease of a 
hdy now in her 65th year: and a similar Reversion to 
£29 3s, 9d, like stock, receivable upon the decease of a 
lady now inher 7Ist year. Particulars may be obtained of 
Mr. Gilson, Solicitor, Uppingham, Rutland; at the Mart; 
indof Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





PertopicaAL SALE:—EsTABLISHED 1803. 





PertopicaL SALE:—EsTABLISHED 1803.—V ALUABLE 
EQUITABLE PoLicy, EFFECTED IN 1818. 
\ 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 

SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
® Friday, December 6, at 12,a POLICY for £600, with 
Accumulations of £320, making together £920, effected in 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 14th February, 1818, 
onthe life of a gentleman now in his 60th year. Particu- 


lws may be had at the Mart 3; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth 
ind Sons, 28, Poultry. 





Pratopicat, SALE: FSTABLISHED 1803. — SHARES IN THE 
— Untverstry, PorTsMOUTH AND ARUNDEL CANAL, 
GHGATE ARCHWAY, AND KENTISH-TOWN JUNCTION AND 

New Nortu Roaps. 


¥ vr 
ESSR S. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
the ¥, SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
SHARE | on Friday, December 6, at 12, in lots, an original 
inthe in the LONDON UNIVERSITY, 20 £25 shares 
Portsmouth and Arundel Canal, 10 £50 shares in the 
— of the Highgate Archway, 16 #50 shares in the 
the N, ‘town Junction, and a debenture for 305/. lls. in 
ew North-road. Particulars may be had of Messis. 
Swithin’ Debenham, and Brown, solicitors, Salter’s-hall, 
. n’s-lane; atthe Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth 
8, 28, Poultry. 


PERIODICAL SALE: EsTABLISHED 1803. 


N ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
i SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
on Friday, December 6, at 12, the ABSOLUTE RE- 
VERSION to TWO-SIXTHS of £1000 Consols, stand- 
ing in the names of highly respectable Trustees, to which 
the purchaser will be entitled upon the decease of a lady 
now aged 77; asimilar Reversion to Two-sixths of £600 
like Stock, to which the purchaser will be entitled upon the 
decease of a gentleman now aged 48; anda Policy for £300, 
effected with the Preserver Life Assurance Office, September 
26, 1844, on the life of a gentleman now in the 33rd year of 
his age, absolutely payable in September, 1858, should the 
assurer be then living, or upon his decease, should that 
happen prior to the said September; and an Annuity of 
#8 16s. 10d., receivable during the life of a gentleman now 
in his 67th year, and insurable at the ordinary premium. 
Particulars may be had of Messrs. Lacy and Bridges, Soli- 
citors, King’s Arms-yard; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





LIBRARY OF MOST SPLENDID AND RARE BOOKS, CHIEFLY OF 
ENGRAVINGS AND THE FINE ARTs, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 
AND HIGH-CLASS LITERATURE. 


N ESSRS. ROBINS beg to announce 

for SALE by AUCTION, at their Rooms, in Covent- 
garden, on Wednesday, December 4, and following day at 
12, a splendid Collection of beautiful Works, chiefly engrav- 
ings and the fine arts, and those of high-class literature, 
formed by a distinguished amateur regardless of expense, 
principally in morocco and russia bindings. Among others 
may be named in folio—Musée Francais and Musée Royal, 
proof impressions, 7 vols.; Musée Pio Clementino e Chia- 
ramonti, 8 vols.; the Florence Gallery, 4 vols.; Gallerie du 
Palais Royal, 3 vols.; Teniers’ Gallery of Pictures; Galerie 
de Crozat, 2 vols.; Voyage in Arabie Petrée, par Laborde ; 
Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, par Choiseul; Ottley and 
Tomkins’s British Gallery of Pictures, co'oured and mounted 
like drawings, 6 vols.; Napoleon’s great work on Egypt; 
Nash’s English Mansions; Tableaux de la Révolution Fran- 
¢ais, 4 vols.; Mazoi’s great work on Pompeii, 2 vols.; Stuart 
and Revet’s Antiquities of Athens, 5 vols.; Vetusta Monu- 
menta, 5 vols.; Galin's fine work on Pompeii; Turner’s 
Southern Coast, large paper; Daniell’s Picturesque Voyage 
Round Great Britain, coloured, 8 vols.; Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon and other capital works, in morocco bindings,; Pur- 
chas’s Pilgrims and Pilgrimage, a remarkably fine set, 5 vols. 
In quarto— Britton’s English Cathedrals, large paper, proofs 
and etchings, 6 vols., morocco; Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities; Batty’s Sceneries, proof impressions; Cuvier’s 
Ossemens Fossiles, 6 vols.; Sir Isaac Newton’s Works, by 


Horsley, 5 vols.; Sir R. Ker Porter’s Travels in Persia, 2 | 


vols.; Baskerville’s edition of Addison, 4 vols. morocco. In 
octavo—The British Poets, by Chalmers, morocco extra; 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Clarendon, Gibbon, Johnson, Racine, 
Voltaire, Tasso, Oervantes, and an infinity of choice and 
interesting works of the best editions, and mostly in morocco 
bindings. Descriptive catalogues of these beautiful works 
are preparing, which will be forwarded to applicants on the 
receipt of six postage stamps. On public view two days 


prior at the auction rooms in Covent-garden. 
N R. HODGSON will SELL by 

AUCTION at his Great Room, 192, Fleet Street, 
on Tuesday, December 17, at half-past Twelve, the Entire 
STOCK of the Valuable and Popular BOTANICAL 
WORKS of the late MR. SWEET, comprising the Flower 
Garden, Ist and 2nd Series; Florist’s Guide; Geraniums; 
Hortus Brit i ; Gr Companion; Bvianical 
Register; Lindley’s Botany, &c., with the Copperplates ; 
100 Lord Erskine’s Speeches, 4 vols.; 340 London Art- 
Union Annual; 1200 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Holy 
War, illustrated ; 2000 Fleetwood’s Life of Christ, édlus- 
trated ; 400 Sir H. Nicolas’s Battle of Agincourt aud Rolls 
of Arms; the Copperplates and Copyright of Berry's 
Heraldry, &c. &c. 

Printed particulars are preparing. 





Sweet’s BOTANICAL Works, COPPERPLATES, 
Copyricnts, &c. 











H ENDRIEF’S PATENT PETRO- 

LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The ‘‘ Cosmetic Petroutne Soap,” for 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘ PETROLINE 
SHavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 
the irritation felt inthe employment of theordinary alkaline 
compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, 
named “ DispENsARY Soap,” is prepared for inveterate 
cuticular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 
in several public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 
for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome 
complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 
able for all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
ing linen after infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, 
in many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 
a beneficial antidote. 

ENDRIE, 


-H 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY. 





12 anD 13, TicHBoRNE STREET, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 








Assurance Companies. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Tue Claims on the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Com- 
pany to this date being for one fatal case insured for #500, 
and for compensation to 44 persons for personal injury, met 
by payments varying in amounts from £2 to £210, amply 
demonstrates the importance of providing against the con- 
sequences of Railway Accidents by insuring with the 


RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vic., c. 40. 
OFFICES, No. 3, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Joun Dean Pact, Esq., 217, Strand, Chairman. 

G. B. Harrison, Esq., 24, Great Tower Street, Deputy- 
Chairman. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 

For a Ticket to insure for a SINGLE JoURNEY, irrespective 
of distance :— 

3d. to insure £1,000, in a First Class Carriage. 
2d. ditto 509, in a Second Class Carriage. 
ld. ditto 200, in a Third Class Carriage. 
For a Pentopicat Ticket, which covers the risk of Tra- 
velling on any Railway, and in any Class Carriage. 
TO INSURE 
£1000 premium 20s. per Annum, 
200 os 538 

The total amount insured will be paid in the event of 
Deata By Accipent while Travelling by Railway, and 
PROPORTIONATE COMPENSATION AFFORDED IN CASES 

OF PERSONAL INJURY. 

INsURANCE Tickets obtainable at most Railway Stations, 
where also Prospectuses of the Company may be had, giving 
particulars of the cases relieved. 

Periopicat Tickets likewise obtainable of the Provincial 
Agents to the Company, and at No. 3, Old Broad Street, 
London. 

ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 





CITY OF LONDON 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. FARRANCE, Esq., F.1.A. 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLI- 
CIES, &c., may be obtained from 
E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 





BRITANNIA 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 


Advantages of this Institution. 


HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIOM. 


Persons assured according to these rates are allowed 
credit (without security) for half the amount of the first 
seven Annual Premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
rate of Five per Cent. per Annum, with the option of paying 
off the Principal at any time, or having the amount deducted 
from the sum assured when the Policy becomes a claim. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for 
the Whole Term of Life. 








! 
po Half premium for | Whole premium 
Be. seven years. after seven years. 
€ ed. #2 s. 4. 
30 119 | 236 
40 19 2 218 4 
50 2 ¢ 45 0 
60 3 6 8 | 613 4 








E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as 
to the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained u 
application to the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 





1, Princes Street, Bank. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


8, WaTERLOo Piace, Patt MALL, LoNDoN; 97, GEORGE 
Street, Epinsugcu ; 12, St. VINCENT PLAce, GLASGOW; 
4, COLLEGE GREEN, DvuBLIN. 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuark_Les GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy -Chairman—CuHar.es Downes, Esq. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
3ist Dec .uber, 1847, is as follow :— 


J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 





Sum added | Sum added | 
to Policy in| to Policy in} 
4 


Sum 
payable at 
Death. 


Sum 
Assured. 


Time 
Assured. 





| | 
5000 | 13 yrs. 10 mo. | 
5000 | L year oe 
1000 |: 12 years 0 
. * | 
| 





Lic) 


econ” 


ee 
5 8 


ear 


wt eS 


1000 | 7 years 

1000 1 year —— 
500 12 years 0 
500 4 years oe te 
500 1 year | 


| 
| 
| 


ee hee 


coc 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 








~ 
CTOBER CIRCULAR, 1850.—We 
would remind the public that all TE A, bad or good, 
the best or the most worthless, pays an uniform duty of 
2s. 2}d. per lb., and is necessarily subject to equal charges 
for freight, porterage, wharfage, dock dues, &c.; conse- 
quently the commonest is much heavier taxed, in proportion 
to its real or marketable value, than either the medium or 
the finest class teas. Thus, common Congou costs in Canton 
only 7d. to 8d. per lb., but before it reaches the English con- 
sumer, it pays in duty and charges no less than 400 per cent. ; 
the medium class tea, which costs from 12d. to 15d. per Ib., 
averages in duty and charges not more than 200 per cent.; 
whilst the finest class teas, which cost in China four times 
the price of the commoner, pay no more than 100 per cent. 
It must be apparent that, with a fixed charge of 2s. 6d. per 
lb. upon all tea, mere price alone is no criterion of either 
good value or cheapness; and we especially direct the atten- 
tion of those who are svlicit to ize their expen- 
diture, that they voluntarily tax themselves double or qua- 
druple what they have any necessity for doing by purchasing 
inferior teas.—-SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 8, 
Ludgate-Hill. Goods sent to any part of the kingdom 
earriage free on parcels of the value of 5/. and upwards. 
8, Ludgate-hill, 








"THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 

GENUINE PATE PECTORALE DE LICHEN, 
or ICELAND MOSS PASTE, for Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, &c. The general approbation this Pre- 
paration of Iceland Moss has received from Clergymen, 
vocalists, and public speakers, and its superiority over 
Jujubes and all other Lozenges, are the best testimonies that 
can be offered of its efficacy in the above complaints. 


Also, the ICELAND MOSS CHOCOLATE, a highly 
nutritious diet for Consumptive persons. 


ABSORBENT LOZENGES, for Heartburn, 
Acidity of the Stomach, &c. It is more than fifty years 
since Dr. Jenner prescribed these Lozenges, which afford 
in all the above cases a speedy relief; and while the ingre- 
dients are agreeable to the taste, they are fully adequate to 
the purpose for which they are intended. 


The above are prepared only by Savory and Moore, 
Chemists to the Queen, 143, New Bond Street, and 220, 
Regent Street; and sold at their Western Branch Esta- 
blishment, 29, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy, toall who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- Ache, 
Biliousand Liver Complaints. They act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the st h, and 
composure to the nervous system. Sold in Bottles at 
1s. 1¢d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Wittovcasy and Co., late 
B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation, 








Publications. 
NEW WORKS BY F. SOMNER MERRYWEATHER. 


8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


GLIMMERINGS IN THE DARK; 


OR, LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

“ The book is pleasantly written, and will furnish readers 
of a liberal curiosity, with an idea of the social state and 
condition of our ancestors, that they may learn to appre- 
ciate the present by gaining a notion of the discomfort of 
the past.””—Spectator. 


12mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


LIVES & ANECDOTES of MISERS; 


OR, THE PASSION OF AVARICE, 
Displayed in the Farsimonious Habits, Unaccountable 
Lives, and Remarkable Deaths of the most 
celebrated Misers of all Ages. 


8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


BIBLIOMANTIA; 


OR, THE LOVE OF BOOKS IN THE DARK AGES. 
WITH SKETCHES OF BOOKWORMS, SCRIBES, BIBLE 
STUDENTS, AND ILLUMINATORS, 

From the Anglo-Saxon Period to the introduction of 
Printing into England. 

“Mr. Merryweather’s book treats of every subject con- 
nected with the bibliography of the Middle Ages in this 
country, and with praiseworthy zeal he has raked up much 
curious and entertaining informationu.”—Literary Gaxette. 

SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Court, and all 

Booksellers. 





‘IRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S 

To HEROINES.—A series of Fifteen Tales. By Mary 
CowpEen CLARKE. Periodically, in One Shilling Books, 
each containing a complete story. 


Tale 1, PORTIA, will be ready with the Magazines for 
December. 
Situ and Co., 136, Strand; and Stmpxrn and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Just published, price 3s., cloth boards, 12mo, 


{Serer HINTS ON VENTILA- 
TION, explanatory of its leading principles, and 
designed to facilitate their application to all kinds of Build- 
ings. Containing also practical information on the use of 
Gas for this purpose. By W. WALKER, Engineer. 

London: Stmpkin, MARSHALL and Co. Manchester: 
Parkes, Market Street; Tuomson, Market Street; and all 
Booksellers. 





NEW CHRISTMAS LITERARY PRESENT. 
This day is published, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


ORD AND LADY HARCOURT; 
_4 or, COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. By CATHERINE 
Stncctatn, Author of “ Sir Edward Graham,” ‘“ Jane 
Bouverie,” “The Journey of Life,’? ‘‘The Business of 
Life.” 
“Improve the present hour, for all beside 
Is a mere feather in a torrent’s tide.’’ 


RicuarD BentLey, New Burlington Street. 





UNIFORM WITH MISS STRICKLAND'S “ QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND.” 
This day is published, in post 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN ISABELLA 

OF CASTILLE. Forming the Second Volume of 
MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN. By ANITA 
GEorGE. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Miss 
Parpog, Author of “The Court and Reign of Francis I.,” 
&e. 

Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





Preparing for publication, a New Edition, with 
Illustrations, of 


HE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE, by the late Rev. Girpert WHITE, 
M.A. With a brief Memoir of the Author, and extracts 
from his Diary and Correspondence. Edited by Tuomas 
Bett, Sec. R.S., &c., Professor of Zoology in King’s College, 
London. 
Joun Van Voonst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





— 
am Y 
‘THE MORAL SYSTEM; or, Law of 
Haman Nature, Vol. I., 8s.; Vol. IL., 1s. 64. 
the APPENDIX, just published, being a further . 
of the Law, and the consideration of it in 
Religion, 4s. By Grorce GiILEs VINCENT. 
N.B.—The Appendix and other volumes, may be haj 
separately. 


London: Joun W. Parker, 445, West Strand, 


developmen, 
reference ty 





Just published, price 6d. 


A RT MONOPOLY — DECEPTioy 

in the PUBLICATION of ENGRAVINGS. 4 Pre 

and General Exposure of the PRINTSELLERS’ AB80. 

CIATION, being an Address to the PAINTERS a 

ENGRAVERS of the United Kingdom; together with 
suggestions by way of remedy. By Mary Parkes, 


London: Published at the Bowyer Gallery, 22, Golden 
Square, and sold by James GILBERT, Paternoster Row, aj 
all Booksellers. 





This day is published, 8vo, price 5s, 
ORRELATION OF PHYSICAL 


/ FORCES. By W.R. Grove, M.A., F.R.8. Second 
Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 


London: SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


UNIUS and his WORKS, compari 
with the Character and Writings of Philip Dorme 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. By WuituaM Cau, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Language.” 
London: Hore and Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborouh 
Street. 


PrAMILIAR THINGS: A MISCEL.- 
LANY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
Illustrated with Wood Engravings. 
No. I., price 2d., will shortly be published, 32 pages fools 
- 8vo, containing—a Book, a Needle, and a Bouquet of 
lowers. 


London: A. HALL, Virtue, AND Co., and all Booksellers, 








BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
By A. G. Frnpiay, F.R.G.S. 
New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 907 pages 8vo, cloth, 
price l5s. 


rl 

GENERAL GAZETTEER, 
Compendious Geographical Dictionary, containing 
Descriptions of every Country in the known World, with 
their Towns, People, Natural Productions, &c., and the 
various Remarkable Events by which they have been di- 
tinguished. Originally compiled by R. Brooxes, MD. 
The whole revised and corrected to the present period by 

A. G. Finpiay, F.R.G.8. 

*,* This edition has been enlarged by nearly two thov- 
sand additional names; and the very numerous changes 
which are constantly occurring in each important town aid 
locality, have, it is believed, been adverted to. 

London: Wittiam Tea and Co., 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 





DAVENPORT’S EDITION OF ENFIELD’ 
SPEAKER. 


New Edition, 12mo, bound in roan, price 3s. 6d. 


HE SPEAKER, or Miscellaneos 

Pieces selected from the best English Writers, a 

disposed under Heads, with a View to Facilitate the Im 

provement of Youth in Reading and Speaking, &. By 

Wittiam Enrretp, LL.D. A New Edition, with consider 
able Additions, by R. A. DAvENroRT, Esq 

London: WiLu1aM Tece and Co., 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 





ERR KAPELLMEISTER 1A: 

BITZKY’S GRAND QUADRILLE OF ALL 

NATIONS, DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO ARE. 
PRINCE ALBERT. 

The present season will long be remembered for the 
results thus far of the Grand National Concerts. Not 5 
is Labitzky a new name added to the list of favour 
the English public, but his music is also something new 
us, not only for its exquisite suitability to the dance, 
also for that remarkable quality for which there is but 
name, viz., Genius. wat 

“The ‘Grand Quadrille of All Nations’ is really § y 
of genius—genius occupied upon the most interesting 
music—national airs. We first thought it about the] x4 
thing we had ever heard; after two or three hearings, 
were satisfied it was about the best thing we had ever h te 
We have no doubt of its becoming a general favourite! ik 
concert-room, ball-room, and the drawing-room. —? 
Standard, Nov. 23. 

Piano, Do. Duetts, and Orchestra. 
London: R. Cocxs and Co., New Burlington Street 
Publishers to her Majesty. 
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MIDDLETON'S GROTIUS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 12mo, price 6s. 


ROTIUS DE VERITATE RELI- 

T GIONIS CHRISTIANZ. With English Notes and 

Illustrations. By the Rev. J. E. Mippteron, M.A., of 

Trinity College, Cambridge ; Lecturer on Theology at St. 
Bees’ College. 

Rivinctons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





NEW POPULAR EDITION OF BISHOP MANT’S COMMON 
PRAYER-BOOK, WITH NOTES, 


Now complete, royal 8vo, (reprinted verbatim from the 
last quarto edition,) price £1 5s. 


HE BOOK of COMMON-PRAYER 

and ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, 

with copious NOTES, Practical and Historical, from ap 

proved Writers of the Church of Englind; including the 

Canons and Constitutions of the Church. Selected and 

arranged by Ricnanp Mant, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor. 

*,* This Work is edited upon the Plan of D'Oyly and 
M-nt’s Family Bible, and is printed uniformly with, and 
forms a suitable Companion to, that Work. 

Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 

#,* A few copies of the Quarto EpitTion remain, 
price #1 16s. 


PORTRAIT OF THE REV. H. BLUNT. 
Third Edition, price 6s., Vol. I. of 


OSTHUMOUS SERMONS. By the 
Rev. Henry Buiunt, A.M., Rector of Streatham. 
Witha PORTRAIT of the Author. 
Also, price 6s. each, 
SECOND EDITIONS of the SECOND and THIRD 
VOLUMES. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The FAMILY EXPOSITION of the PENTA- 
TENCH—GENESIS, 6s.; EXODUS and LEVITICUS, 
Third Edition, 6s.; and NUMBERS and DEUTERO- 
NOMY, Second Edition, 6s.--SERMONS preached at 
Trinity Church. Upper Chelsea, Sixth Edition, 12mo, 6s. 
doth LECTURES on the HISTORY of ELISHA. Price 
is. 6d. cloth. Fifth Edition.—On JACOB. Sixteenth 
Biition, 4s. 6d —On ST. PETER. Seventeenth Edition, 
« 6d—On ABRAHAM. Eleventh Edition, 5s, 6d.—On 
$f. PAUL. Tenth Edition, two vols., 5s. 6d. each.—On 
OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Twelfth 
Biition, three vols., 5s. 6d. each.—DISCOURSES on some 
ofthe DOCTRINAL ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. Ninth Edition. 5s. 6d—EXPOSITION of 
the EPISTLES of the SEVEN CHURCHES. Fifth 
Biition, 5s. 6d. cloth._Also, TWO SERMONS on the 
SACRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER. Eighth Edition, 
4—TRIAL of the SPIRITS. Seventh Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Published by T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly ; and HAMILTON, 

Apams, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 


SACRED INCIDENTS; or, the Har- 
\J mony subsisting between the Book of Revelation and 


— of Nature. By Psycnonocist. In 2 vols., 








Also, 
THE PROTESTANT ; a Bosom Friend for the 


present Season. Price 6d. 
Jonn HaMppeN and Co., 448, West Strand. 





COMPANION VOLUME To tue “BIBLE GALLERY.” 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 
()UR SAVIOUR, with PROPHETS 


_. and APOSTLES. Eighteen highly finished Engrav- 
wien Original Drawings, with Biographical Sketches 
) Eminent Divines. 


Davip Bocve, Fleet Street. 





‘EW RICHLY ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Nearly ready, in super-royal 8vo, 


HRISTMAS with the POETS: A 


‘ Collection of English Poetry relating to the Festival 


mas; with Introductory Observations explanator 
Obsolete Rites and Customs. . 
aan preparing this Work, the object has been the pro- 
i ofa highly decorated and illustrated book, original 
hen and worthy of the advanced state of the Arts. 
7, illustrated with upwards of Fifty highly-finished 
vinta earings, from Designs by Birket Foster, and 
laters, M several tints, with Gold Borders and Initial 
The binding will be rich and novel in character. 
Davip Bocvueg, Fleet Street. 





Jit published, in royal 12mo, elegantly bound in cloth, 
price 5s. 


[MAGINATION. An Original Poem 
Dama, Parts, dedicated by permission to CHARLES 


Davi Boave, 86, Fleet Street. 





PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER. 


PENNY MAPS. Part 5. Containing 
Four Maps in a Wrapper. Price 43d. plain, or 84d. 
coloured. 


THE DALTONS; or, Three Roads in 


Life. By CHarLes Lever. No. 8. Price Is. Illustrated 
by Putz. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS. No. 9. 


Price 2s. 6d. Re-issue in super-royal 4to. 


THE JOURNAL of DESIGN and 
MANUFACTURES. No. 22. Price ls. With numerous 
fabric patterns and illustrations. 

WORKS OF SIR E. 


LYTTON, Bart. Cheap Edition. 
(Night and Morning, Part 2.) 


BECK’S FLORIST and GARDEN 
MISCELLANY. No. 36. Price 1s. With a coloured 
illustration and woodcuts. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
No. 360. Price 3s. 6d. Edited by W. Harrison Atns- 
worTH, Esq. 

AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 107. Price 2s. 6d. 


London: Caapman and HAtt, 193, Piccadilly, and 
186, Strand. 


BULWER 


Part 41. Price 7d. 





This day is published, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. CCCCXXIL., for December. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

My Nove; or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH Lire. Part IV. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN ELOQUENCE. 

LAING’s OBSERVATIONS ON EUROPE, 

Wuo Rotiep THE Powpen IN ? 

A LECTURE ON JOURNALISM. 

Tue Great UNKNOWN. 

Mopern State Triats. Parr III. 

Tue Derences OF BRITAIN. 

Tue Popiso Partition OF ENGLAND. 

INDEX. 


Witu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for DE- 
CEMBER. Price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 3s. 
CONTAINS: 
. THe LEVIATHAN TELESCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 
A TALE or Mystery. 
LEAVES FROM THE NotTe-Book oF A NATURALIST. 
Part XIL. 
Recorps or THE ANCteNT KtNos oF Persta. 
Toucuine THincs THEATRICAL. 
Watrter Savace LAanpor, Esg., TO THE REV. CUTHBERT 
SouTzey. 
THE GHETTO OF Rome. 


CHRONIQUE DE Paris. 

New TRANSLATIONS OF HORACE. 

. THE Two Aves. A RECOLLECTION OF ANTWERP CATHE- 
Drat. By T. WEstTwoop. 

. THE QUAKER. 

. PoLAND As IT Is. 

. Our Musica AUTUMN. 

. CHARLES DiIcKENS AND DaviD COPPERFIELD. 

. INDEX. 


London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
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ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY FOR 
DECEMBER. Price Hatr-a-Crown. 
CONTAINS : 

Tne History aND MYsTERY OF THE GLAss-Hovse. 

A Gosstp asout Merry Curistmas. By Rosert BELL, 
AvtHor or “ Tue LADDER or GOLD.” 

Tae OaTa. 

A Visit To STERBURGH CASTLE. 

Rock Creek. By CHartes LANMAN. 

Louis PaiLipre AND His Civit List. By THE COUNT DE 
MONTALIVET. 

Mrs. Piozzi’s INep1TED LETTERS. 

An ADVENTURE IN LEBANON. 
FREDERICK WALPOLE. 

Tne Lavper or Gotp. By Rosert Bett, AUTHOR oF 
“ Waystpe PicturEs IN FRANCE, BELGIUM AND HoL- 
LAND.” 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ War. 

A Trip FROM BAYONNE ACROSS THE FRENCH FRONTIER TO 
Fventerrasia. By Lievt. G. H. Marca. 

THe Present NAVAL AND MILITaRy Power oF ENGLAND. 

Tue SIcrLian VESPERS. 


RIcHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


By JaEvT. THE Hon. 





MONTHLY 


Edited by W. Harrison AINs- 


C OLBURN’S NEW 
MAGAZINE. 
woRTH, Ese. 

ConTENTs FoR DecemBEeR. No. CCCLX. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. By 
the Very Rev. Witt1am Cocxsurn, Dean of York. 
CHAPS, I., 1., III., IV., AND V. 

THE REVOLT OF NAPLES IN 1647. 
THE DYING BRIDEGROOM. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
MR. JOLLY GREEN'S ACCOUNT OF THE LATE PAPAL AGGRESSION. 
A FRENCHMAN IN CAIRO. 
SOAPEY’S SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
&c. &e. &e. 
CHAPMAN AND HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MARY BARTON.” 


Early in December will be aw feap. 8vo, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 
HE MOORLAND COTTAGE. A 


Tale. By the Author of “MARY BARTON,” 
With Illustrations by Birket Foster. 


London: CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, and 
186, Strand. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, sewed, 2s. 


I OW TO MAKE HOME 

UNHEALTHY. By the Author of “ TRACTS 
UPON HEALTH, FOR COTTAGE CIRCULATION.” 
Reprinted trom the Examiner. 

“ Not to speak of their purely literary merit—lucid state- 
ment, sly sarcasm, apt illustration, and fund of anecdote— 
there is in them an under-current of sound and practical 
suggestion in regard to those social habits and conditions 
which affect the maintenance of health, and the comfort of 
life. * * * It is seldom that we find the admitted follies 
of our social system satirized so pleasantly.” —Athenaum. 


London: CuapMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, and 
186, Strand. 





In the Press, and will be published in D ber, 


CROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
L By the Author of “ Sketches of Cantabs.” 
London: Ean te, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street. 








This day, small 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


YHE SUMBUL: A new Asiatic 


Remedy of great power against Nervous Disorders, 
Spasms of the Stomach, Cramp, Hysterical A ffections, Para- 
lysis of the Limbs, and Epilepsy; with an account of its 
Physical, Chemical, and Medicinal Characters, and specific 
property of checking the progress of Collapse-Cholera, as 
first ascertained in Russia. By A. B. Granvitie, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


London: Joun Cuvunrcattt, Princes Street, Soho. 





COMPENDIUM OF DOMESTIC 

MEDICINE, and COMPANION TO THE MEDI- 
CINE CHEST. By Jonn Savory, Member of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company. Third Edition. Comprising plain direc- 
tions for the employment of Medicines, with the properties 
and doses, and brief descriptions of the symptoms and treat- 
ment of Diseases, and of Disorders incidental to Infants and 
Children, also a selection of the most efficacious Prescrip- 
tions, and various Mechanical Auxiliaries to Medicine. 


Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW-YEAR GIFTS. 
A SERIES of 16 Interesting Designs, 


illustrating TEARS. By Miss Jesste Mac eon, 
with Descriptive Poems. 


There is a fountain in the human heart 

Whence every feeling of our nature flows ; 

Ofttimes the waters fail as years depart, 

Yet leave the source where once their brightness rose ; 
Thus all our joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
O’erflow the swelling breast, and find relief in Tears. 


Elegantly bound, price #1) 11s. 6d., 


The Borders embellished with Gold, and extra bound 
in Morocco, #2 2s. 


(Will be ready about the 10th of Dec.) 
By Miss GIRARD, beautifully coloured as the originals, 


FLOWERS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
FLOWERS OF MILTON, 


Price per Volume, 26s. Cloth. Bound in Morocco, 42s, 
London: AckEBMann & Co., 96, Strand. 
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UNIFORM STANDARD EDITIONS. 


OCTAVO. 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
Maps. 8 vols. 128s, 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited by 
Mutman. 2nd Edition. Maps. 6 vols. 63s. 


RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES of ROME. 
3rd Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 


RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSLA. 


2nd Edition. 


8 vols. 36s. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 6th Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 


HALLAM’S EUROPE during the MIDDLE 
AGES. 9th Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 
3rd Edition. 3 vols. 36s. 


TICKNOR’S HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE. 3vols. 42s. ; 

CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the CHANCELLORS. 
3rd Edition. 7 vols. 102s. 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES of ‘the CHIEF JUSTICES. 
2vols. 32s. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of ‘the CHURCH. 
tion. 12s, 


BLUNT’S SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES. 3rd 
Edition. 9s. 


MARRYAT’S HISTORY 
PORCELAIN. Plates. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES. 
Edition. 18s. 


LYELL’S MANUAL OF 
GEOLOGY. 3rd Edition. 


6th Edi- 


of POTTERY and 
31s. 6d. 


of GEOLOGY. 8th 


ELEMENTARY 
[Next month. 


DUODECIMO. 
ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
13th Edition. 6s. 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL FEELINGS. 
8th Edition. 4s. 


SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
2nd Edition. 12s. 


SOMERVILLE'S PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 8th 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE'S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 3rd 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 4th 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


DEAN MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 2nd 
Edition. 18s. 


DAVY’S CONSOLATION in TRAVEL. 5th 
Edition. 


(On Dec. 16. 

DAVY'S SALMONIA; ” Or, DAYS OF FLY 

. FISHING. 4th Edition. : [On Dee. 16. 
(NEXT MONTH.) 


COLERIDGE'S SPECIMENS of TABLE TALK. 
3rd Edition. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition. 
10 vols. 


BYRON’S LIFE, LETTERS, and JOURNALS. 
New Edition. 6 vols. 


CRABBE’'S LIFE and POETICAL WORKS. 
New Edition. 8 vols. 
XIV. 
SMaqH'S | REJECTED ADDRESSES. 22nd 


LOUDON’S GARDENING FOR LADIES. 8th 
Edition. 


— 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 









This day is published, Part 92, price 10s. coloured, of 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 


FIGURES AND. ‘DESCRIPTIONS 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR SYNONYMES, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
HABITATION. 


BY LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY OF WURTEMBEKG, AND OF THE LYCEUM oF NATURAL 
HISTORY OF NEW YORK, AND HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IPSWICH MUSEUM, 





“ This great work is intended to embrace a complete description and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the large expectations that have been formed respectingit. The 
figures of the shells are all of full size; in the descriptions a careful analysis is given of the labours of others; and the 
author has spared no pains to make the work a standard authority on the subject of which it treats.” — Atheneum, 





LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Messrs. REEVE & BENHAM’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME. WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. 
Thirty-fibe HMlustrations. 
Handsomely bound. 21s. coloured; 16s, plain. 








“ We have looked forward to meeting our old friend at Christmas with anticipations of enjoyment—r bering the 
pleasant hours that we passed with her in the two preceding years. Nor have we been disappointed :—our gossip is as 
merry, as instructive, as wise as ever. * * * Our author has succeeded in progucing what we may call a series of 
insect romances that have no equal in their claim of style and fidelity to nature. * * * Devoted as this work is tothe 
illustration of insect life, it proves at the same time that the writer has powers fitting her for literary productions of a 
more sustained character, and having even a higher aim than these charming productions of her pen. We have only to 
add that the Vignettes are quite equal to those of the former volumes,—and that the fanciful tail-pieces are to our taste 
both in character and execution superior to those of the previous series.” —Atheneum. 


“Our old friend the Cricket leaps forth this year with a merry chirp to complete the cycle of his entertaining narra- 
tive of insect life. Poets and novelists have their Christmas Books, why should not naturalists? Fun and Fancy will 
not, however, be found acceptable to the naturalist without an admixture ot Fact, and they who have read the former 
series of these Insect Episodes know well in what agreeable proportions such cofidiments are mingled for the amusement 
and instruction of mankind, by the merry and wise Acheta. enmesfherany Gazette. 





tn 
LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM¢ 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


Immediately in 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, Map, &c. 
A YEAR ON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER 
IN 1848-49. 
BY MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, VEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





————— 





London: Printed by THomas CHoaTEe Savitt, at his Printing-office, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the Partch ot ad 
Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex ; and published by Wititam Dantet Geary, - 0. a —— 
Road, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 3, Tavis 
Covent Garden.—Saturday, November 30, 1850, 

















